







INTRODUCTION. 


THE lecture contained in this little work was delivered 
in a concise form at a meeting of the “^oung Men s Christian 
Association” in connection with St. Paul’s Church Breadfruit 
in 1884. It has subsequently been enlarged and outlines of 
the histories of some places in the Yoruba country added 
when a desire for its publication was expressed. The author’s 
efforts should however be viewed in the light of a stepping- 
stone towards the formation of a proper Yoruba history, 
which he hopes will be at no distant date. 

There are various conjectures as to the origin of the 
word “Yoruba”, the term applied both to the vast tract 
of land lying in this portion of Western Africa, and to the 
tribes inhabiting it. The nearest probability is. that it might 
jjave been derived from Joliba, a river south of the Joloff 
arid Mandingo countries. 

The origin of the people is so mixed up with several 
traditions, that it suffices for the present to state that there 
was once an ancient town called Kushu, which brings in 
the possibility that this town was inhabited by Cush the son 
of Ham or by his immediate descendants. 

The Country, as shown in the context, has been subjected 
to wars and disorders since the middle of the last century. 
It continued under such disturbed situation till 1893 when 
peace was happily restored through the intervention of the 
British Government by the Governor of Lagos Sir Gilbert 
Carter K. c. m. g. 






These wars, especially those of recent years are made 
mention of in these pages. The report of the termination 
thereof, as published in a local journal, ‘The Lagos Weekly 
Record” and in ‘Otomba Payne’s Table of principal events 
in Yoruba Land”, is given under the heading. J 

“The Origin and termination of the Ilgrin-Ibadari War, 
in the attached printed leaves.” 

The omission of the history of the Ijebu Country in the 
following pages, is due to the obstacles to strangers before the 
conquest of the country by the British Government. Formerly 
the ijpbus would never permit strangers to be acquainted 
with the history of their towns or mysteries. The author 
however hopes that as the country is now open, the history 
of their origin and progress will soon appear in print. 

The author who makes no pretension :o learning, hopes 
that the historical and other statements in this little work 
will be serviceable in some respects and while humbly sub¬ 
mitting it to the indulgent criticisms of the public, begs to 
tender his sincere thanks to the friends whp were kind enough 
to furnish hiiti with valuable information^ and other services 
towards the compilation of this humble undertaking; notably 
amongst whom arc the Rev D r Agbebi, Rev. M. Lijadu, 
Messrs P. J Meffre, E. H. Oke and E. G. Vincent. 

Of late native names are being largely adopted by pro¬ 
fessed Christians. This is surely a good sign. 

Bioad SUvrt 

.LAGOS October 181*5. 


THE ORIGIN AND TERMINATION OF 
THE ILORIN-IBADAN WAR. 


THIS war was first commenced by the Ibadans who are 
notorious for disturbing the peace of the Interior countries; 
they are kidnappers, plunderers, and delight in war. Their 
King at Qyo has no control over them. 

On or about the 30th December, 1875, the Ibadan army, 
under the command of Chief Latosa, attacked the £fyn country. 
They were aided by some of the Ilprin and Iff armies. The 
£fpn army, under the command of Chief E$u, retreated, after 
poisoning the waters about the place; and the Ibadan army 
being ignorant of the fact, drank of the waters and hundreds 
of them died. During this great battle Chief Ayikhi, the 
Balogun of Ifp, was killed by the Efpns, and some of the 
Ilorin and Ifp warriors who had joined the Ibadan array caught 
many Efpns as slaves. The Ibadan army became jealous of 
their allies and altercation ensued, and they fought with one 
another; and this is a happy time for the captives who make 
good their escape, when people who before were friends -re 
now foes. 

Another battle was fought on the 25th January, 1876, when 
the Ibadans were defeated by the Efpns with great loss. Owing 
to this rout and other things, the defeat deepened into disagree¬ 
ment; and disagreement burst out into a civil-war in January, 
1877, when Chief Ayajpnku was deposed, in consequence of 
which he committed suicide. 



Subsequently the Ibadans formulated some charges against 
the Lgbas that the)’ have been kidnapping every Ibadan who 
travelled on their way, and determined^ to wage war against 
Abeokuta. Being short of gunpowder some of the Ibadans 
went to Porto Novo by a round about route, and the King 
gave them 400 kegs of powder subscribed for by the merchants^ 
traders, and people, which they conveyed safely to Ibadan 
on the 14th of May, 1877. Information to this effect having 
reached the Egbas, they kept their army to watch the future 
proceedings of the Ibadans, and sent messengers to King 
Ademiyewo, the Awujalc of J$bu, to lay their complaint against 
the Ibadans before him. The King of Jebu sent to the Ibadans 
and they in turn sent to complain about the Egbas. Meanwhile, 
there was civil-war in Ibadan between the war-party and the 
peace-part)’. At this crisis the Egbas, owing to alleged grievances, 
closed their roads against the Ibadans on the 29th of May, 1877. 

The Ibadan army subsequently left early in August for Porto 
Novo, to obtain more powder; and the Egba army laid wait 
and seized this second batch of gunpowder from the Ibadans 
on their return from Porto Novo on the 21st August; and in 
consequence the Ibadans closed their roads and declared war 
against the Egbas. The King of Jebu remonstrated with both 
parties urging them not to fight, and sent to the King of Qyp 
to use his influence with the Ibadans; but he played deception 
throughout the negociations, because the Ibadans are disobedient 
and troublesome people. 

On the 23rd August, a great battle was fought at Osiple 
between the Egba and Ibadan army, which resulted in the defeat 
of the Ibadans. Matters went on thus till September 23rd, 
1879, when Chief Latosa sent messengers to the Egbas and 
the .Jebus that he wished for peace. But private messengers 
were sent by the King of Qyp to the Egbas and Jebus not to 
take heed of the Ibadan Chief’s messages as it is practically 
deception. 


The King of Jebu then sent an army under the leadership 
of Balogun Npfokan to encamp at Oru to protect the frontier 
of Jebu territory, owing to information he received that the 
Ibadans might probably fall in that wav. Meanwhile, Ogedcmgbe. 
of the Iie$a tribe, who had been a slave in Ibadan and who 
afterwards rose to be a great warrior, decamped from the 
Ibadan army, and went over to his people. The Ibadans-became 
exasperated and turned against the tribe. I hey in turn sought 
^ t f’ c a 'd of the Ilprins; and the war now veered round to the 

t 1)?$* Ekitiparapp, He Ife, Qfla and other places, and became 

general. He Iff, the cradle or Eden of the Interior countries, 
was destroyed by the combined armies of the Ibadan and 
Modakekp in October, 1882, Several towns became distracted 
^ and desolated, and several attempts were made to put an end 

to this desultory war, but to no effect. In 1883, Balogun 
Npfokan of Jebu sent to the King that as the Egbas have 
played deception by retiring from the field of battle after 
soliciting his aid against the Ibadans, the Jebu army should be 
allowed to retire from Oru and IsQya, as one of the original 
factors arc trading secretly with the Ibadan traders. The King 
refused to allow the army to return home, because the Ibadans 
are not to be trusted; he was therefore deposed and made to 
take refuge at Epc, where he died in 1885. Aboki became 
King. Balogun Npfokan and the other chiefs then sent 
j messengers to the interior to the several Kings and Chiefs 

which resulted in messengers coming to the Lagos Government 
to effect peace, and the Governor Sir Alfred Moloney deputed 
messengers to find out the sincerity of the parties as to their 
desire for peace; and being satisfied, effected a Treaty of Peace, 
signed at Lagos by the envoys and messengers duly accredited, 
on June 4th, 1888, and subsequently ratified by the Kings and 
Chiefs in the interior at different dates, in June and July. 

Commissioners were sent up by the Governor, and the 
King Awujale (Aboki) of Jebu with his chiefs rendered great 





assistance. Their accredited messengers accompanied the Com- 
-missioners to Ibadan,^ Oyo, and the battlefield at Kiji-Mesi. 
On the the 23rd of September, 1886, peace was proclaimed 
by the Commissioners, and they returned to Lagos. 

It seems however thaj the Ilorins were not a party to this 
peace, for no sooner had the Commissioners turned their backs 
and the Ibadans been freed from the awkward position they were 
in, than hostilities again commenced; or in other words, the 
Hvrins and Ibadans resumed operations. Matters went oil thus 
till 1890 when a Commissioner was sent up, and he was foiled 
by the deception of the Ibadans and Qyys. 

Early in 1892, Governor Carter went to Ily$a via Ondo 
to examine for himself the state of things, and returned in 
March. 

In January 4th, 1893, Governor Carter’s Expedition to the 
Interior left Lagos, and the Governor travelliug via Abyokuta, 
Pyy, llyrin, and the war camps, thoroughly mastered the 
situation; and by his tact, he succeeded in making peace; and 
by the splitting of kola-nuts according to native custom, the 
war terminated; and let us say for ever. 

The following is an extract from the Lagos IVtekly Record :— 


GOVERNOR CARTER’S EXPEDITION TO THE 
INTERipR. 


UltEAKLNG UP OF THE CAMPS. 

In tn\ last letter I told you that it was the intention of the 
Governor to visit Dorin notwithstanding the disquieting rumours 
of the antagonism that he was likely to meet with; the reception 
His Excellency received at Dorin only proved how base and 
groundless those rumours were, and I must say that it docs 
seem as if there were actually certain Yorubas and men in high 
position who would not have regretted if the the negotiations 
for peace had tailed. The mission arrived at Iiorin on the 21st 
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ultimo, receiving a most enthusiastic reception. Above three 
miles from Dorin the mission was met by at least 100 horsemen 
with gay trappings and quite 1,000 footmen with guns and 
drums, the latter constantly fired off to the discomfort of some 
members of the staff whose steeds could hardly be described 
as ‘chargers.” The streets of Dorin were lined with people 
who were most respectful in their salutations to His Excellency, 
especially the ladies, but somehow or other the ladies in ?II 
the towns seem to have a tender place in their hearts for the 
Governor, the poor Staff are always very much in the back¬ 
ground, the advantage of youth counts for nothing. 

The authorities at Ilyrin had spared no trouble to prepare 
places for the expedition, and everyone very shortly after arrival 
was most comfortably settled. The same afternoon the Governor 
accompanied by the Political Officer called upon the Emir, the 
meeting was quite informal and only lasted five minutes. The 
next day a very grand palaver took place. The Governor 
accompanied by his staff all in their best and pretty clothes, 
paid an official visit to the Emir; on leaving their quarters the 
Hausa gunners fired a salute of 17 guns. On entering the 
palace yard a guard of honour under Captain Bower received 
His Excellency; the Emir was in a kind of alcove off die 
verandah, surrounded by all his Elders and Chiefmen squatted 
on the verandah; all the people were dressed in Mohammedan 
costume, many having part of their faces covered. After the 
usual compliments had been paid, His Excellency informed the 
Emir that his sole object in coming to Iiorin was to bring 
peace to the country, and although Dorin was beyond the liniits 
of the territory in which I^gos was particularly interested, yet 
Her Majesty the ^uccn was anxious that all Africans should 
settle down to peaceable pursuits, so that each man should be 
able to enjoy the fruit of his labours, and the roads be free 
to all persons who wished to go to Lagos for the disposal of 
their merchandise. The Governor stated that he was most 
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anxious to see the war between themselves and the Ibadans 
come to an end, and that he wanted to see each party go back 
to their homes. I lie only satisfactory wav of accomplishing this 
was for both sides to leave simultaneously, and he was prepared 
to settle down between the parties and arrange for their departure 
on the same day. 1 he Emir said he quite agreed with the 
Governor j that he would send messengers to the camp, and 
hoped the Governor would have patience. The Coventor 
replied, that as long as there was a chance of success that he 
would give his whole time to it, but what he wanted to avoid 
was his time being wasted. On the 24th February, the 
messengers returned front the camp, saying that the people 
there placed themselves entirely in the hands of their Emir, 
and whatever arrangement he and the Governor agreed to they 
would abide by; messengers from all the camp authorities came 
with the message. Before returning to Qffa they came to see 
the Governor who told them to inform the camp people that 
he had come up as their frienc and nothing else, that he was 
\ ery glad to sec them as they had come as messengers of peace, 
that he had made an effort tor them, and he hoped they would 
make one for him; that he was quite a disinterested party, Ins 
sole wish being to sec the people travel all over the country 
and bring their goods to l.agos, and get the most out of their 
land. On Friday the 24th February, after the Emir had 
attended mosque in state, tic called upon the Governor, and in 
course of conversation stated that he wanted peace, and that 
whatever he said his people would do, and that the Governor 
would succeed. His Excellency replied that he hoped the 
Emir's prophecy would come true; that the Emir knew why 
he wax m I lor in, and no effort would be spared on his part 
to obtain peace; that he (Governor) was only a mediator, but 
the Emir was the one whose word ought to be law. The 
Governor impressed upon the Emir that he had no personal 
interest in the question; he only warned the roads open so 
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that the natives of the country could enjoy the benefit of it. 
That it was useless to tell him the Ibadans were five day* 
from their capital, and the Ilorins only one; he knew the whole 
historv. He did not ask them to go back trom Yoruba-land, 
but what he did want was that the Ilorins should leave (,)Ha 
and the Ibadans Ikirun. That he was prepared to spend any 
amount of time to effect this settlement, but unless he had 
the support of the Emir and his people it was useless, and if 
| the Emir wanted peace and there was any one against it, the 

) Emir ought to put his foot uown. On the 2. r ith February, the 

Emir having decided on peace and for the Governor to act 
as mediator, he despatched messengers to the camp to say so, 
and to tell the authorities the Governor would visit them and 
they were to abide by his decision. To prove his sincerity in 
the matter the Emir gave the Governor a letter in Arabic 
which he could show the camp authorities, stating that he 
wanted peace and had agreed that the Governor should act as 
mediator. On the 27th, the Mission left Ilprin much to the 
regret of every member who had thoroughly enjoyed their 
stay; at the same time all felt rather elated rat the pros(>cct of 
the mission being successful and peace being established. 
1 regret to say that small-pox had broken out, am that there 
was one death from it of a krooboy at Ilprin. 

On the 28th, the Expedition arrived at the Uyrin camp of 
Q/fa. His Excellency lost no ume in holding a meeting of 
all the camp baloguns, (generals). There were present Alanamu, 
Adama, son of late Kara), Biala and Mama. The Governor 
informed the Baloguns that he had seen their Emir and that 
his wishes were that they shojld abide by His decision; that 
they had received a similar message, and that he (Governor) 
held a letter to that effect The Governor asked t) cm if they 
were ready to carry out his wishes and said that he intended 
to go to Ikirun to see the authorities there and return and 
encamp between Qrta and Ikirun to hear any further discussion 
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Governor accompanied by his staff received the Delegates. A 
guard of honor of Hausas under (Captain Bower presented arms 
as the delegates entered the enclosure formed. The llorin 
delegates on the right facing the Governor, the Oke Mesi 
people in the centre and the Ibadans on the left. His Excellency 
stated that he had not much to say, only to ask them if they 
were willing to agree to his decision that the camps should 
be broken up on the 14th instant, and that there should be 
peace. The delegates assented, and said on that day the camps 
would be broken up and there would be peace. On a further 
question from the Governor, the delegates said there were no 
other questions to discuss. Kola-nuts were split and eaten 
between all the delegates, after which the meeting closed. The 
Ibadans and llqrins appeared to be enjoying themselves at one 
another’s camps into the late hours of the night. 

The Expedition is still at the river Otin. Captain Bower has 
left for Jlprin to inform the Emir that the camps, have been 
evacuated. He has sent a report stating that the Ilorins have 
left Qfia and burnt the town, and that the Balogun and quite 
20,000 people have left Ikirun. 


and then to decide on a certain day for both camps to be 
evacuated. And His Excellency told them frankly that those 
were the only terms he would agree to. The Balogun Alanamu 
in the name of all present/ agreed to abide by the Governor’s 
decision. Qffa is a miserable place, and it is surprising how 
the Ilorins could have remained in it so long. 

On the 1st instant, the Mission left Qf&. and it was on 
the journey that one could sec the devastauon the war has 
caused. Without any exaggeration we were marching for 24 
hours through ruined towns, not villages but towns, which 
judging from the ruins must have contained very fine houses. 
We encamped on the banks ot the river Otin that night, and 
next day proceeded to Ikirun, (passing through a country simply 
stocked with palm trees i, where the Governor received the 
cordial reception he naturally expected. 

The same day the Governor held an interview with Balogun 
Ajayi and the other authorities of the camp, and told them of 
the arrangements he had made with the IlQrins. The Ibadans 
agreed to the Governor’s decision, and stated that whatever 
he proposed to them they would accept The' Governor 
remained in Ikirun until the 7th instant when the Mission left 
and returned to the river Otin, where a very comfortable camp 
had been made, thanks to the energies of Mr. Harding. In 
the meantime, on the 3rd instant. Captain Bower had been sent 
to Oke Mesi with a message to the Scriki that peace had 
been made, and that he and his men "were to leave; to which 
he.agreed and sent a message to that effect to the Governor. 

The 8th March 1833, must always be a day in the history 
ol the Ilorins and Ibadans. "That was the day appointed for 
the Governor to receive the accredited Delegates from both 
camps. They arrived at the Governor’s camp on die banks 
ol the Otin, the liorins camping on the right bank, the Ibadans 
a little way inland on the left, and the Oke Mesi people 
camping in from of His Excellency’s camp. At 4 p.m., the 


The camps were evacuated and burnt on March 14th, 1893, 
and the respective armies returned home. The Governor’s 
Expedition left the banks of the Otin; travelled by way of 
O$ogbo, Ed$, Iwo; arrived at Ibadan on the 27th March, 1893; 
left on the 29th; reached Jebu Ode on the 31st, and £pe on 
the 3rd of April. The Expedition embarked in the Colonial 
Steamer Margaret on the morning of the 4 th instant, and 
reached Lagos at 4.30 p.m., when on landing His Excellency 
Gov. Carter received a most enthusiastic reception. 

In conclusion, whilst we are grateful for the termination 
of this war, one cannot but have, sympathy for the J?bus who 
for about 75 years have not gone to war with any country. 
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THE I0BIJBA COUNTRIES. 


1 he \ oruba country was one of the most powerful king- 
d°ins m Interior West Africa. Its population is computed To 
be about 4,000,000. It is bounded on the north by the Nicer 
and Hausa countries, on the south by Benin, on ‘the east by 
Kakanda, and on the west by the Daho.nian Kingdom and 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 400 miles in extent. The 
sea-coast was visited by Europeans between A. D. 1500 and 
1000. It is no easy task to collect materials for an essay on 
th.s subject As was said of the Romans, so it may be said 
o the \ oruba Countries and its peoples; “unacquainted with 
letters they have no written-history and successive events, once 
out of sight, are for ever lost; they pass away like spectres 
® “ P hantasma g°na, leaving no other trace behind them than 
t reamy recollections, of some distant circumstances that had 
ta ten place; they satisfy the curiosity of their generations by 
oral narrations of Legendary tales, heroic myths and descriptions 
of deeds of wondw at an uncertain and undated antiquity and 
which found the only channel by which their thoughts can be 
transmitted from one country and one age to another”. 

I he earliest and most enterprising African Traveller, Mungo 
Park, who was employed by the African Association to explore 
the interior regions ot Africa, and who undertook it in 1795 
never reached the Yoruba Country. The next expedition 
undertaken by Major Denham, Captain Ciapperton and D. Oudney, 
— ' 2 - aiided at iiaJ ’ a f rv a “ J pursued its course to the north- 
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cast. This expedition visited Qyp and crossed Iiqrin, the 
Niger, Locatoo and passed on to Kuka and many other places; 
but owing to illness and death the members of the expedition 
were unable to continue their explorations. The information 
we have on thfs matter has been collected partly from written 
history comparatively of modern date, especially the Journals 
of itinerant missionaries, partly from the oral narrations of our 
ancestors and our own observations. 

The term Yoruba , according to the opinion of some, is an 
appellation first employed by the Hausa towards the people ot 
this Country. Its primitive is “Yariba". It is said by others 
that the word is a contraction from “Evi ti a ba” (those we 
met), meaning those they met in a town when after some 
victorious war, they settie themselves. The people are said 
again by some to have been known as “Agba , front which 
term ‘ l I£gba” is derived. 

In Sierra Leone the Yorubas are called Aku or Oku, from 
their salutation, Oku, Sku, a contraction from 6 ma ku (you 
will not die). The Popos gave the name Anago or Nago to 
the Yoruba people. What the real designation of this nation 
was, no one can now speak with certainty. It is now known 
by the name it bears among other tribes. The destructive 
wars occasioned by the-hjvasions of the Fulanis in their efforts 
to propagate the Moslem haith in 'l oruba, and the change ot 
place occasioned by it, have buried almost everything in oblivion. 

There arc many traditions about the 't oruba Kingdom. 
We quote one which says that the Yoruba Kingdom was 
peopled by six brothers; that at the departure of their father 
to his home in the north, they left their mother whose name 
was Qmpnidc, and travelled downward. These formed six 
distinct kingdoms and are known to this day by the respective 
regal titles of Alakc, Alaketu, Onis-abe of Sabe, Onila of Ila, 
Onibini of Ibini or Benin and Olpyp of Qyp. Sometime after 
they migrated downwards. Their mother hearing tnat they 


were settled, decided to visit them. On leaving home, she took 
w„h her the piece of cloth, the band or Oja with which she 
had secured them on ner back when they were young, and 
the small pot or cru with which she hid prepared their m&nt 
dnnk. She thought that perhaps, as they had become kin-*, 
they might ungratefully despise her and she was rradv to 
imprecate all or any of them that might do *o. 

Accordingly, she went first to Alaketu the eldest. She was 
received with all the honours of her position. She was pleased 
at this reception and after remaining some time she went to 
visit the Alake where she was similarly treated. She spent 
some time here, purposing to visit her other eh.ldrcu. 
Unfortunately she fell ill and died. 

It is said that she being pleased with her reception bv the 

'. ,‘ U ; ^ h,m on hcr departure the band or tja with which 

she had secured her children on her back when they were 
young. She told him that the doth was an important charm 
Which possessed the power of good and ill; that good or evil 
will follow any one according to his wish or utterance while 
he holds or puts on this cloth. I, * that one of the 
Kings of Ketu, who never would go out on anv public occasion 
without having on this cloth, was once upbraided bv his chiefs 
for it and was threatened to be driven away from the throne. 
An altercation endued, during which he made certain imprecations 
which are said to be operating upon the country and people 
to this ume .Namely that since he was disgraced for having 
on an old cloth, made brown by the dust of age, their country 
wi I ever be red and dust-covered, and their garment be it ever 
so clean, w ill appear and remain dim - . » 

During Qmpnide’s stay with the Alakc, she gave him the 
small earthen pot or orb in which she had always boiled iuum 
dnnk for her children. She told him that that pot was a 
charm which had the power to establish himself and his brother* 

.their ernes; that ii was be kept in memory of her; rhai 
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she will often visit them and that the pot should not be 
removed from the watch-care of the Alake by any of his bro¬ 
thers. The oru or small earthen pot is spoken of as being 
now in the care of the Alake and in their former town which 
is about twenty-five miles from Abcokuta. There it is aderned 
and venerated in respect ot their dead mother up to the present. 
Kings of the Interior seek and invoke the aid of their dead 
mother Qmvnide or Ivamode before coronation. 

At the departure of their father, he gave to his youngest 
son Qlyyg a small add or gourd receptacle into which he 
had put some ingredients together with common sand, as it 
might be of service to him and his brothers in their travels. 
It was of great use to them, for when they travelled southwards, 
they met a large river which they determined to cross. They 
got into a canoe and pulled oil'; for a whole day no land was 
visible. The next day, Qlvyw remembered the gift of their 
father; he opened the small add and poured some of its con¬ 
tents into the river. Immediately dry' land appeared;, and so 
he did till immense land was visible. Hence he is said to be 
the land-owner. 

It is beyond all doubt that the IJgbas, Ketus, Qyps, with 
their subdivisions etc, arc of one stock; their manners and 
customs agree; what is held sacred in one town is held 
sacred by all of them without exception. 

The Yoruba Kingdom was once a great power in West 
Africa. It had Dahomey, Hausa, Tapa and many other im¬ 
portant tribes and countries under its control. It lost its power 
thiough internecine wars, which, together with foreign invasion, 
brought aboue an entire disruption of the Yoruba Kingdom. 
The remnants formed themselves into small towns; their once 
tributary towns and countries of course became independent. 
In these small towns the remnant of the Yoruba Nation 
remained in peace for about two hundred and fifty years. 
After this another war broke out, which we are told began at 
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Apomu, a market in the Ijcbu Country. In this war the whole 
Yoruba land was laid waste; and from this the exportation of 
slaves from the Yoruba Countries commenced. Kurupcan slavers 
visiting the Coast supplied Rum, Gin and Powder to the Lagos 
peoplr, who bartered them for slaves at the Ijcbu market of 
Ikorodu, Ejinrin and Ikosi. The Ijfbus themselves, being for 
the most pan traders, supplied May* the Balogun of If C with 
these new implements of war, in return of which they were 
supplied with captives of war. 

I he appetite for war and slave-raiding received considerable 
impetus from these modern destructive weapons, far more 
. destructive than the simple bow and arrow of the people, :md 
by the enormous gain accruing from the sales of captives of 
war as slaves to the Europeans through the markets of Ijclm 
and Lagos. 

May* then General, having captains Abe and laib^idc 
under his command, overran the whole of the Yoruba King¬ 
dom. I here was but little or no resistance to his forces; he 
came, saw and conquered. Within a short time the whole of 
Yoruba was under his sway. Subsequently, Balogun £gc of ' 
Qyg, Lamodi of Igbein, Lodckc of Iporo, Oguade of Ijcbu, 

. l>ccamc his subalterns. So successful was this Mayc by means 
of the guns^ supplicd him by Europeans thaHwTIrflE to one'W 
the Ijcbu markets in one day for sale, three hundred captives 
of war. The whole land was filled with war and bloodshed. 

I he sons of plunder from.every tribe and city joined his forces. 

I he sound of drums and pipes sounding his praises awed the 
bravest. May? was in the plenitude of power. The Baloguns 
ot Ijcbu, named Oguodes Kale together with the famous Ifa 
divine Mejiogbe who consulted his oracle with two Ita nuts 
that were on the ceiling of his house, joined his forces. Mayc,' 
Mj'shill of th ; e Ifcs was then lord of all Yoruba or Aku Land. 

This lasted till his death, when the whole nation'was again 
scattered and his generals and captains were dispersed each to 
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his own town. .Many who were captives of war or stolen in 
the towns or in the farms were sold to hopeless slavery; some 
to Dahomey, some to Benin and some to Lagos. A great 
many were taken beyond tin seas to work the European 
plantations in America. These wars which have laid our 
country waste one hundred years ago, still continue from that 
time to this: The whole country has not had ten years rest. 
The Ijaiye war of 1860 which extended to Ipyru, Makun and 
fknrodu and the Ekitiparapp, and the Ibadan-IIorin war are the 
offsprings of this Apomu war. We arc inclined to believe that 
the different tribes themselves cannot vet settle these differences, 
, seeing that each tribe has a hand in the causes which fed to 
them. We trust in plod's good time and wav it may soon 
be settled and..when peace is established may it be for ever, 
that our land may etijoi its primeval blessings. May God 
hasten the time. 

Qyp. The present Qy y is the seat of the A'fiii or capital 
of die Qyp tribe, it is situated in the interior, South of the 
Niger. It is bounded on the north by Ilorin, • the Niger and 
Hausa countries; on the south by Ijaive and Ibadan; on the 
east bv Qba River ana on the west bv Lev in and other countries. 
It contains about’ 60,0(H) inhabitants. The palace is situated 
in the mi dribs of the Akysun a market of considerable im¬ 
portance, .being constantly attended b\ people from the Interior 
triors. It is enclosed with walls; in the centre of this’is the 
Royal residence within the palace, and mound the Royal resi¬ 
dence are houses with proper streets laid''for the convenience 
and accomodation of the. Ring’s household. Projecting from 
the roof of the Rota! residence arc- sixteen small streets called 
A fb:. It is to denote the residence of the King. In the King¬ 
dom of the Alatin are main province*; the names of some of 
them are Kisi, Gbolio, Igbeti, 1-iake', Igana, Obaty, Igbomp$p, 
F.ruwa, Iwo, Ikovi, Edy, Ijaive, Ibadan, Isyvin, Bioku, Okc lie, 
Berekodo etc. Some of. these towns have kings, some Consuls, 


some Governors. Qyp is governed by T.ldeix called Qypomi 
with Qnaspkun at the heat). There 'being no hook-knowledge 
the history of the Country is kept up by the Kings Alan ive or 
Remembrancers. This title of Alawiyc is preserved in one 
family and is hereditary, it is their duty to unravel any knotty 
point in traditions. The chief warrior of the Aliiin was the 
Are of Ijaiyc; but since the destruction of that town, Ibadan 
has taker: the title, hence its chief I .a to so was called Ary 
Qnakakanfo. 

Ab^okuta. Abyokuu, where the rtmants of the Eg bus 
have taken refuge, is about 50 miles from Inigos. This is also 
an extensive town, enclosed within walls, situated in the midst 
of an immense plain, with several detached hills, surmounted 
by 'huge masses of smooth grey granite. The town was en¬ 
larged in 1^62 by the admittance of the Ijaive reftigees after 
the destruction of their town; also of the Egbado refugees from 
upper Ogun, after the Dahomians had destroyed their towns. 
The walls and trenches around the Town are about riO miles 
in extent. Abyokuta contains about 170 townships. Each town 
is represented by ns Elders termed Ogbonj. These sit as judges 
in their respective towns every morning at 8 oViock. The 
head is the Oluwo with his Iv/aryfa and the Apena or Magistrate. 
Ake is the capital and in this jylace resides the King. Igbcin 
is the scat of the [aguna or commander-in-chief of the army. 

. Oba .is the scat of the second in command, the Lukoturu Owu 
of the Ekyrin, Gbagura of the Ary. Iporo is the seat of the 
President of the Council. Kemta is the second, ljewun the 
third and its Oluwo sits as president in Council. There art 
many other notable towns with their respective hereditary titles 
under the .Make, such as Igbore, Imp, Trunwun, Ikija, Itoku, 
Eninbe, Kesi, Itoko etc. There are other kings under the 
Alake, such as Alagura, Olowu, QijiJy, Olibara etc. 

Owu was a la^ge and populous city before the wars, the 
lirst city settled after the dispersion iron; It? was called Owu 
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Ipo lie. After the country had been overrun by the Fulanis, 
they settled at Owu, whence, after the Apomu war they sought 
refuge in Abyokuta with the £gbas. The names of the Owu 
kings arc^ilcta. Kings from Owu Ipole to Owu, Gangautan, 
Amyruro, Afylyty, litigtri, Akijobi, Lara ruled at Abyokuta, also 
Adefowoty, Pawu and Aderimoyc. The present king is 1-atyn. 

Two large markets arc held every five days alternately at 
Abyokuta. The It(jku market, a large and full one where 
European and native cotton goods, cutlery, crockery etc arc 
sold. That of Ibaratcdo where the products chiefly from farms 
arc sold. There arc large market-towns built chiefly for the 
convenience of farmers and farm traders to get produce collected 
for the J-agos Markets such as Qdyti of Qba t illage Erin, 
Mykylyki, Iro, Gaun, Isvri etc. etc. 

Ketu. Kctu belongs originally to a set of' Popos called 
Kpo. It was taken from them by right of conquest. From. 
Ketu southwards, all the inhabitants are Popos, including those 
of Porto-Novo and Dahomey whose capital Aboracy is only 
a day and a half journo from Ketu. Hie late Bishop Crotvther 
when he visited this place remarked that, “It appears that this 
X^Iacr was visited long ago by a European, a slater who built 
a house there, hence the spot he built is called Oyinbo Gun 
(Whiteman landed no one lives to tel. the circumstances 

connected with thin Oyinbo, except the name of the spot he ^ 
occupied or supposed to have occupied”. The town is protected 
with trenches 15 to 20 feet deep around, with walls for fortifi¬ 
cation. It is an extraordinary and singular fortification. 

These trenches were said to has e been dug bv a giant 
whose digging in one night was sufficient, or stated to have 
occupied the whole Town a whole day in removing. His 
implement as described was of no ordinary dimension; he slacked 
his thirst in several pots of palm wine and left oft digging at 
the request of the | iple who considered the work already 
done a sufficient defence. The Bishop was of opinion, from 



other traditions that the work might have been that of some 
European slave-dealers, who employed natives to construct them 
in defence of their trade, or natives might have been urged to 
build them from strong force of circumstance. They reminded 
him of the Tower of London. 

§ab$. — Qli $aby came with Qlyvy from Iff and settled 
at Qyy Igboho under the king called $awyn. After his death 
he was succeeded by his son Ajugualata. The Sabcs, becoming 
numerous, it was agreed with the king that they migrate to 
another place. Accordingly, hunters were sent to seek for a 
very good spot. Having viewed a place suitable, they returned 
and informed king Ajugualata. They' then left Igboho for their 
new home; reaching a place called Kiliby, Ajugualata fell ill 
and died. ' After his death, QHa Scgi biought the people to the 
place chosen by the hunters. It contained a large number of 
trees called £dc and from this the name of $abc was derived; 
the original was $a fcxic cut the Jjidc). It is now called §ab?. 
Alter the death of Ola SfgL, his son Ola $iiiti Eyinbc succeeded. 
After him was Ajagbc, Qln O^fi then Qla Imo after whom 
was Ola Mfrti. Nothing remarkable has been handed down 
concerning these reigns. It was in the reign of (Mr Atikfnja 
who succeeded Qla Moni, that the Dahomians who were the 
warriors for the Alafin under §ab? refused to pay tribute to the 
Alafin. As Qli$ ah? was the medium through whom the presents 
and tribute pass, the Dahomians raised war against him. He 
conquered them and drove them far and would have exter¬ 
minated them, but for the intervention of the king of Ashantee, 
who protected the Dahomians from the fury of the $abc* At 
the death of Qla Akikynja reigned Queen In? Mfgy who had 
for her Chief adviser and counsellor her cousin Pa*i. Queen 
In? Mfgy seeing the hostile position of the Dahomians, built 
a strong wall around $abc. The Dahomians came against them 
afterwards but were driven.away by bees. At another time, 
they missed their way and so the $abes were unmolested in 



thr reign of this (Jnecn. After the Queen’s death, her cousin 
Pa*i died also the same year. Some attributed the death of 
i/hieea Ine M?gv to poison, as the people were divided against 
her, tor some parties would not have a woman to reign, though 
she did much for their safety and prosperin'. After her death, 
the Dahomians first took 22 villages belonging to §ab?. 

Sometime after there arose a misundcr-sianding between the 
Qlyvv and the !>jb? people. For this cause K uni mi of Ijaivc 
as head (,)na Kakanto of the Qlyvp forces, encamped against 
Sain;, took it, destroyed the fortifications and took manv cap¬ 
tives. From that time to this the roval line of $ab? has 
become obliterated. It is now under the presidency of (,)k?, 
soli of Horn, who is from the stock of Adimula, one of the 
sons of king Ajugual.ua. He is President under the sanction 
o! the king of Dahomey, who now protects §ab? being the 
land of liis mother. "Flic §ab? people are industrious their 
chief occupation is farming. 

Benin. Benin Oil the South is an extensive country. It 
extends from Ondo near the Ij?bu country to the sea. The 
King Onibini is rich and powerful. Aided bv the sea, he has 
commercial facilities with Furupeans. Mercantile products of 
various-kinds arc exported in abundance. It was through this 
country that the belligerents in the Interior were supplied with 
munitions of war when the Inigos Roads were closed against them. 

Eko or Lagos, the key to all the Interior countries is 
an island built on the Ossa or Lagoon,. It is bounded on 
the north by the £gl>a territory, on the west by the Egun or 
Pfipo countries, on the cast bv the lj?bu territory and on the 
south by the sea. It was formerly tributary to the King of 
Benin up to the time it was ceded to Great Britain by the late 
king Dosumu in 18<>U. lddo Island was first peopled bv the 
Kgbados and Awoiis from Iseri etc. After frequent unavailing 
attacks by the war-chiefs of the king of Benin to subdue 
lddo Island, they (die Benin warriors) setded on the opposite 


Island which is called Kko, being a name given to a former 
country in Benin which was peopled by captives of war. 

The exportation of slaves commenced in I.agus some 8.’» ui 
1HI years ago m the reign of king Akisetnohin who settlid at 
Badagrv during the reign of his brother Gabaro, at whose death 
he returned to Lagos and icigned. He then invited the Portu¬ 
guese Slavers to I*agus. These promised to return within 80 
days, at the expiration of. which time King Akisemotun, ai - 
cording to arrangement set up a large fire at the Beach near 
Igboscrc which the Slavers saw and anchored in the Roads. 

Ilia. Onfla of Ilia is the head of the Igbomina tribes of 
the Kkiti People. There arc several other towns of Qrpguti 
such as Ircsc, Amndrin, Omu, Otun. etc. (,)r?, king of Otun 
is prominent. -There are sixteen kings of Kkiti of which Owa 
of ll?sa is the head; then comes the Alara, the Kwi, king ot 
Ado, Ore, king of Otun, Ll^kyle, Omla, Olojidi, Olaye; these 
tribes are very numerous and their country extensive. But for 
the internecine wars, their towns and cities would be thickly 
populated. The Obd, a tribe of the Ijyshas are famous for 
their work in Iron, their women excelling even the skilled 
workmen in Yoruba lands. 

Owa the Chief of the kings of Ij?sha obtained bis position 
•by his faithfulness to his father tlic Qlyfin of If?. If? is also 
Called Itiam, which according to Jfa mythology was tlie name 
given to all the tribes when they were at If? before their 
dispersion. Agba was the name of the high Priest of Inam. 
He told the "Olvfin and Elders that in order to keep them in 
one certain sacrifices should be offered. Some of the princes 
and Elders would not consent to it. About this time - the 
King Qlgfin was sick, being .seriously troubled by sore eyes. 
The Chief Priest announced that the only cure to restore the ^ 
kings eyesight was Sea Water called Omi Olokun .water from 
the Goddess of the Sea). Each of. his sons tried but failtU 
to procure the sea water. The youngest son, Qwa, alter 
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repeated trials and difficulties found and brought the required 
sea water. He took it to the Priest who administered it to 
the relief of Qlgfui the king. He fore the return of Qwa from 
quest of the sj^a water, his brothers the Olibini, Alake, Oni$abc, 
Onda, Alaketu etc., and the sixteen kings of Ekiti had left 
Inam and the tatlier thinking himself past recovery, permitted 
his sons to depart hat ing loaded them with presents. 

V\ hen Qwa. returned and the cure was effected, he had 
no more presents to offer him; he therefore gave him his 
sword, saying that should he overtake any of his brothers, 
he would tight and subdue them. Qwa left and those whom 
he first met were the sixteen kings of Ekiti, whom he subdued, 
hence Qwa is called Ajakaye Olida A rare, meaning the chief 
of the Ekitis. When these Princes were settled in their re¬ 
spective I owns, it was customary with them to visit their father 
the Qlpfin once a year to receive his blessings, to participate 
in the national festivals and to return with the Fruits of a 
1 rce called Oju Iwa Igi Ifc, which is by the gate of Inam. 
1 his Tree'bears fruits once a tear, at which time the fruits 
fall of themselves. I'hc people knowing the time, are always 
at the root of the tree to gather the fruits, for it is said that 
great blessings are bestowed to the whole nation by the fruits 
ot this tree. At a pertain time, before the time of gathering 
these fruits, one of the Princes, wishing to obtain for himself 
and his people the blessings from die fruits of this Tree, thereby 
depriving all the others, sent his servants to go by night to 
pick the fruits from the Tree. Accordingly thev went and not 
being time for the fruits to tall, they climbed and plucked the 
fruits, tied them in a cloth ami brought them to their greedy 
Prince. Instead of prosperity and peace, there arose strifes and 
endless troubles in a i the rations insomuch so that die Qlgftn, 
fearing the total ..il,;l >t' t?t his children by the deed of 
this prince, applied to the high Priest Agba, who offered sacri¬ 
fices to appease the gods and to avert the evil that would 


have befallen them. This deed is known as Okan Oju Iwa. 
From this is derived the term Okaiyuwa to designate a covetous 
person. 

The nations after this remained in peace, to ensure 
which the Priest or Aborc offered sacrifices every year which 
also tended to avert any and every evil from falling on the 
Land. 

At a time when the Qlgffn was very ill, the High Priest 
prescribed the sacrifice of an individual far his cure. The victim 
chosen was a man who was bought. He was tied and bound 
hands and feet. After the necessary preparations, he was taken 
to the grove for sacrifice, in which there were three partitions, 
the first for the followers, the middle for the Priests and the 
innermost one for the Chief Priest alone. After that the victim 
had been bound hands and feet by the 'Priest, be was passed 
beneath the veil of white cloth to the Chief Priest who, after 
invocations, was about to offer the sacrifice. At this instance, 
the v ictim seeing he was alone in the innermost partition of 
the grove with the Chief Priest Abyry, a very old man, tried 
and succeeded to sever the cords with which he was bound. 
He then took hold of the Chief Priest Abgr? and slew him. 
The priests and people hearing the cries of the Abpr? thought 
them to be those of the v ictim. They therefore dispersed in 
the hopes that their sacrifice was accepted. 

The victim who now became free, stripped the dead Abyr? 
of his white clothes, put them on and out of the grove into 
the town. Having no where to sleep, he rested on a stone 
on the highway. The same night the Qlvtin died and according 
to revelations the Elders should crown tiny male person that, 
they would meet with in the street during the night of the 
king’s death. In their walk that night, they met the man that 
had escaped from being the victim. Not knowing who he 
was, the Elders tuok him to the Palace, and before the break 
of day, all the necessary' preliminaries of the Ceremony bad 


been performed. He wa> sworn in and the Elders promised 

allegiance; the shoe of State was put on, the Sword given and 

iheXrown worn. At dawn, the Elders called for the Ab V ry ; 
not finding him at home, they went in search of him. They 
found him dead in his partition in the grove. Then they 

discovered, when it was too late, that the new Qlpfin was the 

victim that had slain the Abyry and escaped. Having taken 
the Oath of Allegiance they dared not touch him. His name 
not being known to the Elders who were asked by the people 
to tell them, they replied Oluw v ni (the Victim/ which has 
been contracted to (,)ni, the name applied to the. kings of Ife 
to this day. 

If?, if? is not a very extensive country. Its name signifies 
“to spread”. From Ify according to our mythology, :hc whole 
human race sprung. The present city is not the original Ify, 

1 his original Iff town existed some hundred vears ago further 
north and according to tradition, it was built by king Qranmiyan 
who built two principal cities. The first which was the capital 
was called Qwara where the oracle of Ifa resided. The second 
was Mcfun. 

King Qraiimiyan established HU idols in lf c . The l()l/> 
one was called the Ekgbara, male and female. The male 
Elygbara was brought down to Iworo near Uadagry for security 
and safety. I his idol is still in Iworo also that of the female 
Uegbara at Ado where it was brought. These idols are 
worshipped by all the Interior tribes. 

I he name Oranmiyan is a contraction of Qrnn ni me yak 
I chouse quarrels). It is said that during his minority,' he 
committed seventy great crimes against the state, hence when • 
he became king he chose the name (Jran ni me yim nth jan iiu 
which signifies “1 choose quarrels and not death”. 

Ij? bu. Ijybu is a branch from the A lake and Olibini. 

I he king Awujalc resides at Ode called Ijybu Ode. The 
liybu country is divided into many provinces such as Ijybu 
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provinces are ruled by Ogbonis, but subjected to the Awuja] 

. kangby. Their chief trading towns for export arc Eiinrit 
Ikorodu and Ikosi. 3 

. Voruba land is very- fruitful and yields provisions abundant! 
such as ams. Com, Guinea Corn, Beans Esuru and coco- 
a so cotton, Palm trees from which palm oil and kernels ar 
got, unshelled Bcniseed, Gum and other produce for Europeai 
• arkets. I rees of w.id Coffee are found in the bush bet wee. 
Afojufia and Gaun. The land is also rich with minerals sue! 
as valuable Esun Beads, gold and silver; in some part, „ 
. byokuta, (,)y 9 , Ilysa etc., copper is found and iron is smelted, 
The Christian Religion was introduced into the country in 
134:> by the Church Missionary and Wesleyan Missionary 
.Societies, who were afterwards followed .hy the Baptist Missionary 
Society, rhe Roman Catholic Church has lately introduced 
itself into the land. The result of the efforts of both European 
and .Name Missionaries, amidsts great trials and difficulties such 
as persecutions <>t converts, Dahomian invasion of Abyokuta 
and their annual Raids, the Ijaiyc War, Blockade of Roads 
sickness ^and deaths the tanks of Missionaries, may be seen 
m the translation of God's word into the vernacular, the 
establishment of Churches which are growing into Pastorates, 
schools, where both .the vernacular and English are taught, 

- ative Ministers and other native Agencies. It is to this work 
c uefly we look tor the elevation of the country and we pray 
for its rapid extension. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE IJ£jAS. 
Centuries ago, runs the legend, two adventurous 
hading trom the confines of ihe H ausa countries set - 
■colonising expedition. After many days travel m tine 
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unfrequented roads, they came to a certain place which was very’ 
pleasing to them. Here they halted fora few days, and then return¬ 
ed home aftef having set marks on the spot. Some time after 
they set odt again accompanied by a man called Adinu whom 
they took with them. Arriving at the marked spot they left 
Adinu iu charge and called the name ot the place Iff. I hesc 
travelling princes returned home again and after some months 
went to see Adinu for whom they brought a wite thus en¬ 
abling him to settle finally at If? and to become master of all 
he surveyed. 

The around of If? was then In its primitive richness and 
nature furnished valuable Heads such as S?gi and £in!a; there 
were also plenty of Iron and copper ores. 

Within a few years, Adinu, being well situated, rose to 
influence and he was spoken of in the surroundings as Adinu 
|ila which signifies Adimu the rich. He multiplied and increased ' 
in every direction having as many wives as he desired, bought 
many slaves and was blessed with many children most of whom 
were of die male sex. The name Adimula which is a con¬ 
traction of “Adimu Tila”, was applied to these male children 
and afterwards became the royal appellation. Every Qwa in 
Kkiti is also an adimula. When Adimu was very old in so 
much so that he became dim, Ifa Qrunmila having been con¬ 
sulted as to the cure, prescribed sea water. Upon this Adimu’s - 
eldest son promised that all the sons would fetch the sea water 
to cure their father. He accordingly set out in quest of the 
healing fluid. After a few months absence in fruitless travels, he 
returned without the sea water. 1 he other sons, being anxi¬ 
ous to procure the sea water, followed the example of the eldest. 
Each of them returned home dispirited as they could not manage 
to find the healing fluid. At last the youngest son undertook 
the task contrary to the wish of the father who was of opinion 
that his search would be as unsuccessful as those ot his eldre 
brothers. Being absent for a considerable length of time, 


Adimu and his sons with him lost all hopes of seeing him 
again thinking that some evil must have befallen him. They 
prevailed upon their father to divide his properties amongst them 
to enable them to establish themselves before his death. The 
father accorded them their wish by the distribution of the property, 
leaving absolutely nothing for the y oungest whom was supposed 
to have been dead. They accordingly left their father to make 
their abode elsewhere. 

After full three years absence from If?, pin Obokun /the 
name of the youngest son} returned home with the Sea Water 
which cured the dimness of his father as soon a.-, it was ap¬ 
plied to the eyes. He found that his brothers had left thetr 
home with all the father’s property. He asked for his own 
share as he was disposed to establish himself too. The father 
told him that nothing was left but that Sword of Victory' hung 
on the wall together with two young men who were with him 
saying: “Take care of these young men for they are my very 
life; take care of them and have them always by you and take 
whatever else you can find. Pursue your brothers, right them, 
for with this Sword you shall surely overcome them; kill them 
if possible and capture, their properties; if not satisfied with 
the booty from your brothers, then come against myself at If?.. 
You shall prosper wheresoever vou go tor you have been a 
very dutiful sou .and more faithful than the rest of your brothers.” 

Thereupon Qbokun havj.ng taken the Sword, which was 
termed Ida-Aja$e (Sword of Victory), together with the two 
young men and a few things given to him by the townsmen, 
took leave of his father and pursued his brothers. Reaching 
a place not very far from a town called Gbanga where cocoa- 
nut trees abound profusely, he met some of the brothers who 
accorded him a friendly welcome, gave him part of their proper¬ 
ties and adjusted all previous misunderstandings. It is said that 
on the morning of the .palaver <*f these princes, the cocoa-nut 
trees were as usual very noisy, their leaves echomg-the sounds 





of the breeze. On being told to be quiet, the noise at once 
ceased and from that time the leaves of the cocoa-nut trees 
in that locality have never been seen or known to make any 
more noise. 

Every thing being amicably arranged, Obokun took leave of 
his brothers and continued his journey towards the land of the 
lgbonius where he built a town of hi> own called Ibokun. In 
this new home, he died and generations after worshipped and 
are still worshipping his grave. 

The next leader of note after Obokun was Qwari whose 
capital was built on the Ipolt Hill. It is doubtful as to whether 
this Qwari was the identical chief who migrated from Ibokun. 
We are assured by history that he died in his capital and that 
his generations who existed up till 1869 have been in the habit 
of offering periodically an important member amongst the 
king’s chamberlains as sacrifice at his grave. 

At Ipole the Ijv^s established their own government and 
policies that continued in full vigour until the year 1806 when 
the Igbajo war which afterwards brought about the Ibadan war 
of 1870 ended their independence. 

"1 he change of the seat of Government from Ipole to Ilc$a 
was brought about in an extraordinary maimer. When at ipole 
it was the custom of the young men of the town to go in a 
baud, commanded bv a leader, to seek, venison tor the king 
—*\ once every year just bcfoie thr celebration of the annual festi¬ 
vity. This custom of going out hunting for the Ije$a king 
was kept up till thr commencement of the troubles in 1866. 
It happened that during one of these expeditions the first party 
called chosen or picked , who were always the first to 

set out every year, alighted upon the spot on which ll?$a was 
afterwards built. 1’hcy refused to return to their home. Being 
absent for a long tune the warriors commanded by the general s 
son, who was then next in command, pursued them, found 
them in their chosen spot. These in turn remained with the 
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former emigrants and difl not return to their home. The king 
being much astonished at the action of his loyal subjects, sum¬ 
moned the people and the whole batch following the traces of 
the two former parties found them at Il?$a where they agreed 
to take up a final residence. B?*a is the contracted form of 11? 
E$a (selected Spot). It is said that the members of the first 
party were induced to settle at B?$a through the instrumentality 
of a man they found at the spot. The name of the man was 
Baba Oke$a or Qbanla. The place was first termed Oke$a. 
Qba onila is not an hereditary title of' any particular house; 
but a name applied to ail free-born in ll?$a. 

Some of the titles of the lj?$a Chiefs are 

1. Qwa Adimula, Ikuepori, Orisakeji, 

Ora mvjaja jowo, Alagogo Id? 

Evety owa (king) when nominated chooses an appellation of 
his own; such as 

Oro who built the walls of Il?$a 
Odundun, Otutubi Qsun 
Of'okutus^ry ako bi onujewa 
Apgnl?s? bi Alari 
Agunsoye bi oibo 
Gbegba aje, etc. 

2. Qba nla, Baba okeisa. 

3. Ogboni. This is an hereditary title of the highest order. 
It is equivalent to a Mayor in European towns. 

/Tar chiefs. 

1. Loro — The chief amongst the warriors. He is in all 
senses of the word the Fieid-Marshal. The name was 
first applied to Eki a native of Ekun a town near Ondo 
commonly called* Be Oluji by the Ondos. It is an liere- 

. ditary title. 

2. I^ejofi. A general; this title is allowed to be maintained 
only by one family, hence it has become hereditary, l^jiyka, 
Ixikiran, Onisinkin and Olyimpf? are all hereditary* titles 









procured only by free-born men who are distinguished L: bravery 
and valiant actions. 

Important mm to the King. 

y Adylc and Isawe arc hereditary titles maintained by advisers 
of the king. Haekunre is an appellation applied to all the 
king's courtiers. 

I be lje»as are governed upon sound principles. Every 
street in a town of theirs has a first, second, third and 
fourth chiefs each of whom receives the respect and honour 
due to his position. I he villages are governed by princes 
similar to that of ctvili/.ed dukedoms. Some of the important 
v illages are Ivvara, osu Itagunmodi, ibokun, Ijebu, Ere, ^rinnry 
Odo, Iperindo, lla$?rrtc. 

I he two young men who were put under the protection of 
( )bokun by his father, were well treated and continued under 
Ins service till he had completely established himself, Early 
one fine morning he called to him the first one and after 
arraying him in costly v apparel and giving hint servants and 
valuable presents, nude him chief of a town which he had 
apportioned to him. Alter the usual obeisance and the rendering 
ot thanks, the young man left Obokun for his appointed place 
which was a mountain called Agunrodo a few miles distant 
trom lpoleT*\>hiftin;: from one place to another he afterwards 
settled at hkiti where he wa> crowned king as Qlyve or Qwa 
l-'V.l'V Adimula. In this place his familv increased and they 
were called the Ij?$a* of FJciti. 

1 he lie of relationship was firmly preserved between the 
descendants of Olyve and those of Obokun until the occurrence 
of the second Ado war which nearly severed the tie. Nevertheless 
the wars of the Ilyrui Alii and the Ibadan Qyp caused the 
final estrangement of these two tribes. The towns of Qy? , 
and Ire, the two principal towns of Ql V y? were surrounded bv 
walls built at the command of the king. The second young man 


'named Ewi was also called bv Obokun and treated in. like 
manner as the other, similar presentations being made to 
him in the evening. This gave rise in subsequent years 
to a feeling of jealousy and- several contentions for seniority 
bv the descendants of these two young men. Ewi was the 
king of Ado. It is not certain as to whether the title Adimula 
was attached to the name Ewi. 

Oludo or Ondo is a part of the territories of the Ado tribe. 
Its inhabitants were originally' of Ado Ewi. The cause of their 
separation cannot be accounted for. 

The Qwas and Adimulas from 11? If? arc:— 

Qwa LTJdo 
Ore L’Otun 
Ajero 
Alara 

Qwa L’II?$a 
Qwa L’Oy? 

Alaye L?fyn. 

From the foregoing history' it is obvious that Adimu, first 
king of If? was not succeeded by any of his sons, who left 
him to seek new establishments of their own, but by a stranger 
who was an escaped victim. As soon as life became extinct 
in Adimu, the oracle was consulted as to the successor. The 
reply was that the first stranger who should enter the gate on 
the following morning should be placed on the vacant stool. 
The escaped victim from Ilare was the first to enter. He was 
accordingly seized and being asked for his name said Oiuw</ni 
(victim or sacrifice) which by usage and modification has been 
handed down as Qw?ni, king of If?. 




THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
THE INSTITUTIONS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE YORUBA COUNTRY. 

It is difficult to collect materials tor aji essay on a historical 
subject, in connection with a country of which there is no 
written history. The subject of-this paper is purely historical, 
and for our materials we have had to depend in the main on 
the partial and occasional papers, reports and records of 
missionary work, by missionaries who have laboured in the 
Yoruba Countries during the period under review. 

Our review shall include all the- Yoruba Countries, into 
which Christianity has been introduced, during the present 
half-century; Ijayc, Ibadan, Qyp, Ogbompjp, Ijesha, Ondo, 
Lfkf etc. 

Christianity was introduced into Badagry about the year 
184b by Missionaries”Irom Sierra Leone, at the invitation of 
Native Immigrants from Sierra Leone, many of whom had 
intended to proceed to Ab?okuta but were turned aside from 
their purpose by the war at Addo and other disturbances in the 
interior. These immigrants therefore settled at Badagry which 
was then the principal seaport town on this part of the coast, 
and which owed its large and various population to the com¬ 
mercial advantages it had acquired by reason of its maritime 
position. There were to be seen the aboriginal inhabitants jost¬ 
ling with native traders from Lagos, Porto Novo and Dahomey 
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and with -Sierra Leone immigrants as well as Portuguese slave 
merchants from the other side of the water. 

The Missionaries landed at Badagry but finding they could 
not proceed to Abcokuta began their operations there. They 
erected sheds for divine sen-ice and visited the Chiefs and 
Headmen of the town. The Rev. Mr. Anhcar of the W. M. S. 
having first arrived entertained Revs. Townsend, Gollmcr and 
Crowther in his house. The Chiefs and Headmen listened to 
the preaching of the Missionaries and their example and 
advice was followed. Through their good ( advice they were 
saved from many disastrous wars, such as the Porto Novo 
and Iso invasions; for at this time the Porto Novians and 
Isos sent an army against Badagry through the instigation of 
Domingo, a famous slave merchant, but the warriors did not 
land from fear of being destroyed by other white men, enemies 
of the slave-trade, whom they heard were at Badagry and 
through whose influence Domingo was compelled to remove 
his slave mart from Badagry. After a warm but brief skir¬ 
mish on the river, the Porto Novo and Iso warriors returned 
home. 

Badagry would have remained in peace after this but for 
another trouble from KgspkQ of Lagos who was also a strong 
supporter of the slave trade. He under the influence of this 
same Domingo and another slave dealer drove King Akitoye 
from the throne of Lagos and then combining with the King 
of Porto Novo attempted to destroy Badagry. They set fire 
to a portion of the town with little or no serious result; and 
by the influence of these good Missionaries, a British Man- 
of-war come to the assistance of King Akitoye and expelled 
K9sykv from Images to seek refuge at £p^ in the Ijfbu territory’. 
Akitoye was thereupon established on the throne of Lagos. 

The Church at Badagry at this time flourished, the good 
influence of the Missionaries was felt; even the hostile King 
of Porto Novo invjted the Missionaries to his town. The 




glory of those days has howe'er passed" from Badagrv and 
Lagos has taken precedence of her. Mission Work nevertheless 
still exists, but commercial depression has ensued and the 
population has been forced to migrate to Lagos, the Interior 
Countrips and Porto Novo. 

Abfokula, the chief object of the Missionaries enterprise, 
was the next country occupied after the land had rest On 
their first visit to that place, the missionaries were well received 
bv the late Chief Shod^k? and others, who had been previously 
informed of them and their good works by Immigrants from 
Sierra Leone who had returned to settle in their fatherland. 
These Immigrants begged that the Missionaries should bring 
the Gospel to their brethren that they also might partake of 
the benefits which they had received when they were liberated. 
The people rejoiced to-hear such favourable reports from the 
Immigrants, men and women of then own kith and kin. Indeed 
Chief Shod?ky and his people were so much gratified with the 
news of the philanthropic acts ot the Missionaries and the 
British Nation that he promised and allowed the Missionaries 
free access to his country and spccialU protected the persons 
and properties of the White men who had rescued his people 
from slavery. I may add that the noble chief on his deathbed 
enjoined upon his successor to extend the same protection to 
these missionaries after he had gone. After the return of the 
warriors trom Addo, and the restoration of peace, the Chiefs 
nominated Sagbua or Okunkfnu in succession to Shod^k? to 
be King. He received and treated the missionaries kindly upon 
the commencement ot their work at Ab?okuta in 1845, and 
within a short time their influence and interest tor the good 
ot the land began to be manifest, the) supported King ^)kunk^nu 
* on the throne and prayed that peace and prosperity may be 
established in the land. (The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much.) For Abyokuta had never before 
betn so prosperous as in the early days of these Missionaries. 


Industrial pursuits were engaged in, agriculture encouraged and 
English civilization introduced; cotton was planted extensively 
and the palm tree was made to yield plentifully, from which 
oil was produced for exportation to Europe. Friendly relations 
were established between England and Abyokuta to such an 
extent that King Sagbua the Alake sent a letter to Her Majesty 
the ^)ucen to which Her Majest) returned a friendly reply. 
The people appreciated legitimate trade and discovered that it 
was more profitable and that it tended more to their personal 
case and comfort than to jeopardise their lives for the puqvosc 
of supplying the slave market with slaves obtained by kidnapping, 
war and bloodshed. 

Peace and plenty thus reigned in the land, the Gospel was 
preached and received by many, stations were grant'd to 
Missionaries at the different townships; viz at Ake, the capital, 
Igbein, It^si, Qgb$, Ikija Sec. Sic. The neighbouring cities 
and towns observing the prosperous state of Ab^okuta, invited 
the Missionaries also, and they thus invited were more or less 
gladly received at Qy<p, Ijaiye, Ibadan, ls?yin, Ogbomvsv. Ifc 
Ilysha and other places; also at the Upper Ogun, F.gbado 
towns of Ibari, Ishaga, Jiga, Ilewo &c. 

It is indeed very deplorable to notice that the yearly raid 
of the Dahomians has completely destroyed these once flourishing 
F.gbado towns at Upper Ogun, and made them desolate, mam 
of the people being taken captives to Abomey. At the capture 
of Ishaga the Christians taken there were treated with much 
cruelty by order of the King simply on the ground that they 
were Christians. The King bearing as we ate inlormcd a 
malicious hatred for and against Alapako, the name bv which 
the late Rev. C. A. Gollmer was known and who was the 
chief pastor of the Christians, by whose influence the slave- 
trade was abolished at Badagry and subsequent!) at Lagos; for 
this reason the King killed all the captured Christians excepting 
old Mr. Doherty, who through the interference of the late 
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Sir John H. Glover then Governor of Lagos, was rescued 
and brought to Lagos by his son. The old man was until 
quite recently still in connection with the C. M. S’s work and 
was stationed at Ebute Meta. 

Through the influence of the Missionaries European Mer¬ 
chants were admitted into. Abfokuta and trade in consequence 
flourished; the King and Chiefs endeavoured to cultivate the 
manners and habits of the European Missionaries and Merchants 
as well as improve their buildings. One Chief called Ogunbyna 
so imitated the Europeans that he was called Agboke toyinbo. 
He was a man of elegant manners. Such a favourable state of 
things went on thus till the outbreak of 1867; which was a 
means employed by Satan to arrest the progress of the work; 
but notwithstanding such direfuLefforts, the work revived and 
prospers to this day. It may be mentioned that the introduction 
of Christianity to Abyokuta has very extensively helped in the 
abolition of the practice of human sacrifices and other like 
evils. Amongst the noted converts was the late John Owolytan 
Chief Okenla who after his conversion was nominated Balogtut 
of the Christians. Many of the Chiefs sent their children to 
the Schools and these or the majority of them formed the 
nucleus of the Schools at Ake and Ikija. With the spread of 
Christianity stations were established at Ikercku, ltysi, Iporo, 
Ijayc, and Gbagura, with hopes of occupying before long other 
townships such as Ibaratydo and elsewhere. The power of 
Christians was felt and acknowledged, their benevolence and 
mode of living as brethren, their sympathy with each other in 
troubles and afflictions, then perseverance and undaunted courage 
when persecuted and tried by some of their countrymen and 
relatives, yea, their loving dispositions for each other rose to 
such height that some of them quitted their several places of 
abode to dwell at Ake, Ogby and Ikija where lands were 
granted to them for the purpose. These places they called 
Wasimis, i. c. “Come and Rest” from the persecution and 
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annoyances of your unconverted relatives and townsmen. Their 
courage and bravery in war are recognized so much so that 
no expedition is considered safe without the Christian Balogun 
and the Christian War Boys. Their general deportment at 
home and abroad gained for them much respect from their 
relatives and acquaintances. This public recognition caused 
many of their heathen relatives who were disposed, or who were 
neglected by their other relatives, to embrace Christianity; 
finding as they do, safety and comparative comfort with the 
Christians or Onibuku at the “Wasimi” Quarters. 

Eko or I*agos into which Christianity was next introduced 
was the emporium of the Trans-Atlantic Siavetrade. 1 his 
nhuman traffic was introduced into Lagos by King Akishemyyin, 
who was brought from the Popo District to be placed on the 
throne at the death of Gabaro. European Slavers found a 
profitable mart and they continued to pursue this trade unmolested 
till the death of Oluwple whom Akitoye succeeded. Akitoyc’s 
expulsion from the throne and reinstatement thereto bv the aid 
of the Missionaries I have already alluded to. The Missionaries 
who came over to Jjgos gradually began their operations, the 
Gospel was preached in the palace and in the highways; the Chiefs 
and people listened attentively; lands for building purposes were 
"granted to the Rev. Gardner of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
called Agbijomcje and the late Rev. C. A. Gollmer of the 
C. VI. S. called Alapako. At this time the course ot trade, 
reverted to Lagos from Badagry; Sierra Leone immigrants, native 
converts who before had settled at Badagry removed to Lagos 
where new arrivals of immigrants, Brazilian immigrants also 
who had settled at Whvdah and other placed, and some of whose 
goods were confiscated by evil-disposed chiefs began to migiate 
and settle at v Lagos they having found safety under the shadow 
of the Missionaries, the immigrants had also the protection of 
the British Consul. The Missionaries and immigrants also 
protected the country, and (Jefcnded King Akitoye and his 
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people from the attacks of King and his. people who 

made se.cral attempt* to invade Lagos. 

Christianity and its good effects began to be felt ail over 
the country; Ifa and Mahomedan priests at the court of the 
King acknowledged the superiority of the Missionary and his 
religion, but Akitoye did not remain long on the throne. At 
yVis death, and through the recommendation of the British 
Consul, the Rev. C. A. Gollmcr and the Sierra Leone immigrants 
under the presidency of the late W. A. Savage, his son Doccnlo 
was made king. No former king of Lagos had such a 
comparatively long and peaceful reign; through the advice of 
the Missionaries human sacrifices and other like evils were 
abolished. The town in 1861 was under this King ceded to 
the British Crown. 

Otta, a town between this and Ah^okuta (of whose famous 
Church Bell “Anon” wrote in the Anglo*African Newspaper 
of 1$G4 was not behind in embracing Christianity; and through 
the indctatigable efforts of the Missionaries, a parsonage and 
school Church were built, j The Converts of this Church 
composed their own hymns^ set to their own music, which to 
a native who understands the Awori or Lgbado dialect is 
melodious. ) 

l.yky, a seacoast tbwn under the I*agos Government, has 
had the advantages of Missionary evangelization also, and 
through the invitation of some of our elders in Ij^shaland, the 
GospeL'fias been carried to that country, though on account 
of the wars, little was at first heard of them, but now we 
know that the small number of Christians there tfow is using 
its influence for good. 

Ondo too is advancing in the cause of the Christian religion 
through the laborious and energetic Native Missionary sent 
there sometime ago. Wc rejoice to hear that his labours have 
met with much success and the beneficial influence of Christian¬ 
ity is being felt all around. The King in serious and conflicting 
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matters consulted the missionary and his advice was followed. 
Human Sacrifices are professedly abolished. 

Thfc American Baptist Mission in Lagos, Ab^okuta and Qyv 
is doing its best to further the work of Christianity and is 
encouraged thereto bv the success of their work here and 
elsewhere. Thus wc see that the Mission operations which 
were begun in our lands in 1846 at Badagry are now widespread. 
I venture to say that but for the internecine wars and Dahomian 
yearly invasions which have devastated our land, there would 
not have remained a tovyn in the whole of this country and 
far beyond where the Gospel message would not have, been 
proclaimed. 

At Lagos the Church supports its Ministers in about five 
Native' Pastorate Churches of the C. M. S., and in about the 
same number of the W. M. S. Churches; Parsonages are 
(milt and Schools are supported. Heathens and Mahomedans 
derive benefit bv sending their children to Christian schools, 
and there are those who value the education that is being 
given. 

The Lagos Church Missions is supporting stations at lganmu, 
Ishagat$do and the J?bu country and works other parts by means 
of itinerancies. The good example that is shown by English 
Christians in subscribing their monies and sending out their 
sons to Christianize and instruct begin to influence our own 
people also. 

• At Lagos are the Head Quarters of all the Yoruba Missions; 
at present Ministers, Schoolmasters, and 1 eachers are being 
raised from the ChUrches to preach the Gospel to their breth¬ 
ren who are yet in darkness. 

But it ma\ be asked Why alter such an elaborate and 
extensive work and the power of such good influence* we 
have not heard of the conversion of one or more of the Princes 
of the land, nor of die Chiefs, nor yet of other principal and 
leading men. 
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At Badagry we heard of Chief Ajagbe who sent his sons 
to School but never was a Christian himself till of late years. 
^ e have heard at Abfokuta of the late Chief Shomoye who 
sent his children to School; of late Chiefs Shokfnu and Ogun- 
bona who also gave their children to the Missionaries to be 
taught, of Apati, Akodu, and Qgudipe, the latter who at the 
last outbreak of 18117 protected Ikija Church from being 
destroyed. Or at I^agos of the late King Akitovc for whom 
so much was done and who would have died in exile but for 
the assistance rendered him by the English through the inter¬ 
ference of the Missionaries; or of his son the late King Docemo 
who succeeded to the throne of his fathers through the aid 
also of the Missionaries and Immigrants and who was also ablv 
supported by them from being attacked or molested «bv his 
uncle Kysyky. ()f the present Prince Oyekan who was born 
and bred amidst Christianity and light, or of any of his 
chiefs, the Ashygbyn, Aromirv, Eletu, A pen*, and many more 
influential and well-to-do Lagos natives. Of the present King 
Adeyymi ot f)yy who acknowledged the superiority of the 
Christian s mode of worship of the Deity as the only true way 
to approach the Almighty; or of his influential and wealthy 
chiefs the (,)na^okun and Elders. Or the King of Iyeyin, the 
(,)wa of llyja and his famous war chief Ogedemgbc, the (,)ni 
ot Ilf, the present King Ait^kc of Abyokuta with his subordinate 
Kings and Chiefs like the OIowu, the A if of Ika, the Nlado 
of Kcmta, the (,)dyftns ot Igborc and Igbcin, the Oluwo of 
I jcun, the Apenas of lniy and ( t )ba; or his principal war chiefs, 
the jagunas, the Lukytun, the ^kfrin and many more influential 
t hiefs. Not one of these has as yet been convened from 
Hcatbenisni- to Christianity, 

Are we then to suppose that there was no original know¬ 
ledge of the existence of a supreme Being, or is it hard or 
difficult for them to acknowledge the worship of that supreme 
Being J 1 answer that heathens as they are called, they are 


aware of and do acknowledge the existence of a God whom they 
worship and adore as the Qlyrun fclfda aive, and from whom 
they seek for pardon and forgiveness through Qrunmila. 
Appreciation of the Christian Faith in our influential men is 
not altogether wanting, but the foreign rules and principles laid 
down by the propagators of Christianity arc the principal 
barriers to their accepting them. Up to the present time 
Christianity is not made indigenous to the country; the forms 
ot worship in all the Churches arc foreign; or in the language 
of the Report of the Native Pastorate for 1883. “At present 
the sentiments and language of its prescribed offices, used at 
public services, its Titcs and ceremonies of worship, the decree* 
by which it is governed, the chief direction of its affairs, its 
hymns of prayer and praise and the tunes to which they 
aie set, arc not^ yet its own but those of its foreign teachers 
or which-they have themselves adopted from other sources. 
Native Christians breathe not yet those spontaneous native 
breathings which had marked their devotions in heathenism, 
with the sounds of which the houses of worship, the sacred 
groves, the open fields, the hills and valleys had frequently 
resounded; which though idolatrous yet showed an intensity of 
I eel ing and a firmness and vigour ot faith not unworthy of 
man s religious nature, and which were the genuine conception 
of and the spontaneous offspring of native hearts that had 
identified their religion with their existence and regarded it as 
their own invalibble possession, their support and strength in 
life, which they sought to hand over in its entirety to their 
children for whom they trusted it will be a source of strength 
and hope as it had been to them.” 

I he , i orubas (in the general sense) are, as a people and 
nation, very religious; hence at the removal of many of them 
through slavery to foreign lands, they readily adopted Christianity 
as it was taught to them by their benefactors in lieu of their 
own national forms ot religion, for in it also they acknowledged 







the worship of God whom they had learnt from childhood to 
adore and reverence in their country. It is chiefly owing to 
such religious dispositions that Christianity has been embraced 
in the land. It is unfair for foreigners to suppose that a 
country li^i- ours is void of the knowledge of Goo and morality; 
a countiy of whose language the late Bishop Vidal in his intro¬ 
ductory remarks in the vocabulary compiled bv the Rev. (now 
the Right Rev. and latcj S. Crowther, illustrating the excellency 
of the language said “ That the illustrations indicated show that 
the Language is of no ordinary perception of moral truths and 
sufficient to warrant the inference that in closeness of observation, 
in depth of thought, and in shrewd intelligence, the Yoruba 
or Aku is no ordinary man”. 

The devotional hymns sung at the Services now can never 
arrest nor allure the attention or engage the interest of a native 
passer-ln ; though the words set to music are translated into 
his own language, yet they convey no meaning to him because 
set to foreign music: whilst on the other hand even native 
Christians who catnc from over the seas are arrested by the 
songs of his people in their Worship. Often he is moved at 
hearing the names of his ancestors sung in praises of past noble 
deeds, of his charity and protection of the poor and needy; 
how in days of solemn worship in die great assembly of the 
nation, his offerings, his munificence were excellent; and the 
Christian hearing the praises of his ancestors sung b\ his own 
people can not help (against his own will) exhibiting emotious 
that thrill through his whole frame. This shows the great 
disadvantage under which Christianity was introduced and 
propagated. No consideration whatever was given to native ideas, 
everything -native was looked upon by our teachers as heathenish 
and the ignoring of native ideas so tar as they are not against 
God’s law has greatly impeded the progress of Christianity 
ami kept back our influential Princes and Chiefs from em¬ 
bracing it 
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The fact that the enslaved or liberated Aku or Yoruba 
embraced Christianity in a foreign land with all foreign prin¬ 
ciples and even forms of dress, yea and have adopted Kuropcan 
names and ideas arc no reasons why the Aku who has not 
left home should be obliged to reconcile himself to foreign 
ideas and principles, and under such ideas adopt a foreign religion 
which would require from him a renunciation of every thing 
appertaining to the custom and usage of his own native country 
in almost every particular. The first propagators of Christianity 
gave English names to converts; names to which no meanings 
arc attached arc taught to be valued far more than ours which 
are full of meanings and given according to rank and birth. 
It is the custom with our people to give names in honour of 
the gods they worship or whom they believe have favoured 
them with offspring. Thus we have the prefixes and affixes 
of I fa, (jfshun, Shango, Qya or Orisha to names of many 
people, some names arc given in houour of the house ill which 
an individual was born; such prefixes or affixes as Ade, Oye, 
Olla etc. arc terms denoting royalty or nobility; hence the 
Yoruba proverb “lie b a wo ki a to sy ^m? li oruky” L c. 
By the signification of names the lineage or dignity 4 of an in¬ 
dividual is traced. To illustrate this 1 beg leave to say that 
by the Fortner Senior Tutor of the Wesleyan High School 
in Sierra Leone adopting his native name he is casclv recog¬ 
nized as an offspring of the Yoruba Nation and of the Ijtjsha 
tribe. Formerly under the appellation W. J. Davies of the 
Ixmdon University and Senior Tutor at the Wesleyan High 
School, his nationality is ost; but as Orishatukc Fadumny, he is 
at once known as our countryman, fly his present name we 
know that his ancestors were [fa and Orisha worshippers, for 
by Ita-dun-my is meant that the knowledge of Ifa is sweet or 
pleasant and Orisha-tuky (often used in the feminine) lj?sha dialect 
proper Yoruba-OrishatSky — Orisha is worthy of adoration. 
Thus people j*re -known joy the peculiarities of their names. 
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Again the evil effi ct of the introduction of foreign customs 
and totally ignoring all that is native or peculiar to a place, or 
to use the words of Dr. lily den, — “The efforts of Missionaries 
to Europeanize us without reference to race peculiarities or 
climatic conditions of the country', have been attended, with 
serious drawbacks, preventing any healthy or permanent results. 
All is superficial." The Doctor has even quoted the utterances 
of the Hon and Rev. James Johnson a native clergyman of 
ability who, feeling the drawbacks of the system said: “In the 
work of elevating the Africans, foreign teachers have always 
proceded with their work on the assumption that the Negro 
or the African is in every one of its normal susceptibilities an 
inferior race, and that it is needful in every tiling to give a 
foreign model to copy; no account has been made of our pe¬ 
culiarities, our languages enriched with the traditions of centuries, 
our parables ifiany of them the quintessence of family and national 
histories. Our modes of thought influenced more or less by 
local circumstances, our poetry and manufacture have their 
own tales to tell; our social habits and even the necessities of 
our climate. It has been forgotten that European ideas, 
tastes, languages and social habits like those of other nations 
have been influenced more or less by geographical positions 
and climatic peculiarities; that what is esteemed by one country 
polite, may be esteemed by another rude and barbarous, and 
that God doc> not intend to have the-races confounded, but 
that the Negro or African should be raised on its own idiosyn¬ 
crasies. The result is that we as a people think more of every¬ 
thing that is foreign and levs of that which is purely native, 
have lost our self-respect and our love for our own race, are 
become a sort of nondescript and are in many things inferior 
to our brethren in the interior countries; there is evidently a 
fetter upon our minds even when the body is free, mental 
weakness even when there' is phy sical strength and barrenness 
where there appears lertility." By the statement that what is 



one country poljte may be regarded bv another 
am reminded of a conversation which 
Government House some years ago at an Evening 
by the late Sir John Hawley Glover then Governor 
or Imam of the Mahommcdans being 
. As the dancing was going 
Imam how he cn- 
Thc Imam replied very well; 

were 

.The Governor replied they were not. 

allow such pastimes? and 


rude and barbarous I 
took place at 
Party given 

of Lagos, the Chief Priest 
one of the guests ot the evening, 
on His Excellency asked the Lemomu or 
joyed the sight of the dancers. 

and asked His Excellency if the partners thus engaged 
husbands and wives, 

The Imam then said, Is it safe to 
further asked His Excellency the parable “Ina idn <?tu a tna 
gbe pv?” which means ‘Can fire and gunpowder be placed 
safely together?’ This affirms the statement that what is thought 
a polite and decent act in one country, is ruac and barbarous 
in another. 1 should be digressing from my subject were 1 to 
dilate on the English or European mode of dancing; but would 
however remark that taking into account our geographical 
position, climatic influences and peculiarities the European mode 
of dancing can not be amongst our healthy pastimes. Our 
mode of dancing and enjoyments vary. Dancing with us does 
not take the same form as with Europeans. We dance by 
party, the female sex having the preference to lead the dance 
in Puraknvi (and other Fieure Dances) which is more complicated 


dividual is singled out to grace it. It is thought 
and I am sorry, by some of us, that our native 
t only in giving motion to the body in any torm 
If it were so there would have been no cause 
, be taught’how to dance by professional native 
would there have been those who are known as 
dancers styled by natives Alajota. Native dances 
ess to foreigners, only in the same way that Natives 
:imi dances. It may take some time to do awa^ 
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with the present European style of dress which we have already 
adopted. Many of us were bom to it and some have been so 
delicately trained that to do without warm under-clothing would 
be injurious to their health. All praise to our elder sister 
Colony Sierra Leone, who though not having full knowledge 
of the different kinds of dress more suited to our climate, 
vjt begins seriously and earnestly to introduce some change 
for die better. Wc hope the same spirit that animates 
our countrymen at Sierra Leone will also move us here to 
follow in their steps. The advantages of our native style of 
dress are mam and they at once point out to die stranger the 
Native in his pure style and nationality and in the costume 
adapted to his country. He is at home in his agbada, girike, 
dandogo, togo, sulia, and othc; gowns; for trousers, the arumata, 
darubakt, abedon (small or large), kembe, kankaia, and others. 
There are also covering-clothes of native manufacture; such 
as native silk-cloth, the alari, sanvan, and other cotton such as 
gogowu kijipa etc. 

Among the many hindrances to the advancement of Christian¬ 
ity is also the want of steadfastness in many of its professors. 
Our native brethren arc keen observers of the wavs and actions 
of those who profess Christianity as not being consistent with 
the rules prescribed and which the Christians nrofess to be 
guided by; that some Christians have not excelled them in 
observing some of the laws of morality . The unconverted 
Native sceTns not to have the propensity to say one thing and 
mean another especially with regard to religion and he stands 
aghast and wonders when professed Christians are guilty of sins 
contrary to Christian law and principles and at the same time 
present the appearance of inrtocencv. This sin of hypocrisy 
notwithstanding the so many woes pronounced upon it by our 
Lord* himself is practised in our churches. The Ministers 
plead ignorance because such crimes can not be tolerated if known 
and because a was snid in the last Conference that these do 
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<• happen but they can not be proved in courts of law; nevertheless 
this state of things tells against the progress of the Church. 
By practising hypocrisy whether it is meant that Christianity 
should be embraced only for some time and then die out 
altogether from the land is a matter that baffles the most acute 
observer, for with all the senses well developed hypocrisy is 
perpetrated daily by many of our Christian people in its fullest 
sense. 

“These heartless, cold and designing people” says a modem 
English writer “have a wonderful knack of accomodating their 
language and manners to company, habits and sentiments, the 
most diametrically opposed to their true character, with such 
people all is surface, varnish, rind, mere appearance, and as they 
feel conscious that if once seen through they- are lost, die sort 
of self-protective instinct with which they are endowed, makes 
them fully appreciate the vital importance of this moral disguise, 
hence they “make up” and >‘get up” their assumed characters 
with all the talents "of a most practised comedian.” The 
foregoing is one amongst many remarks made against this sin. 
If wc look for substantial Christianity and such that would be 
our comfort in age and the guide of our children after us, we 
must do away with all insincerity; and make the Religion our 
own so that it can be wholly genuine and fit for our country, 
worthy to be handed down trom generation to generation. The 
foregoing might be distasteful to some and considered unwarrant¬ 
able,; but if we are to rise wc must leave off all that would 
tend to disgrace our Religion and our Race. The late lamented 
Rev. J. B. Macaulay in one of his Lenten Lectures said “It 
is hard for a wound to be probed by a friend; far keener if 
we probe it ourselves”. 

The result of the introduction of English Marriage into 
Africa, especially into our country, is worthy of consideration. 
With regard to the ceremony as dictated in the Rubric what 
part is ‘not meant’ we do not know. His Lordship the Bishop 
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of the Diocese at the Conference Hall held here some time 
ago was pleased to enlighten us with regard to an important 
part that “they don’t mean it” “even in England;” how then can 
a poor convert comprehend that the solemn vow he is to take 
“in the sight of God and in the face of this congregation” is 
in part not meant. This speaks for itself, that the ceremony 
is meaningless and not adapted to our people. I beg leave to 
remark that when the native custom of Marriage is discussed 
Polygamy should not be introduced as if polygamous marriage 
is the standard law of our land. It is no more compulsory 
than monogamous marriage in civilised countries. It involves the 
inference that he mav not be altogether well informed of the 
customs of his country who in the discussion of Native 
Marriage introduces Polygamy. According to the institution of 
the land, at full age Marriage is made compulsory in some 
sense, because it is very reasonably concluded that marriage is 
essentially necessary to complete the ijty of parents to their 
offspring, to settle them safely in life that their morals may not 
be contaminated. It will be wejl to discuss the subject of 

marriage, monogamy or polygamy, in itsy proper place and 

time, instead ol causing it to excite the curiositv of our youths. 
It will greatly improve the land if our teachers will study to 
elevate the minds of our youths b\ using all means in their 
power to put a strip*to, or leave off all such unprofitable argu¬ 
ments and discourses, so that they may 'be benefited bv the 
continual application of their minds to wholesome and profitable 
instructions, that their morals may be elevated. 

I hc increase of Mahommedanism here and through out 

the whole continent is alarming, and has called forth the 

opinions and suggestions of some eminent Divines that the 
religion of Mahommed is suited to Africa and preparatory to 
the introduction of Christianity. Wc of the soil, Heathens, 
Mohammedans and Christians, are conscious of the fact that 
Christianity is bv far superior; and if adapted to the customs 
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of the country would be fully embraced and soon spread over - 
the whole continent. 

The Hon. S. Lewis in his oration at the Wilberforce 
Memorial Hall, at the celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee 
and the Centenary of the Colony’ of Sierra Leone said, that 
“Many European writers thought that the Continent is fit for 
nothing better than Mahommedanism because that religion is 
believed to minister only to the lower passions and to the 
natural rapacity of the inhabitants \\ no less is this estimate of 
the merits of .Mohammedanism based on erroneous conceptions 
ot its principles and teachings than is the common explanation 
of the cause of its prevalence in Africa an unjust slander of 
the moral character or mental capability of the Negro. Through 
imprecise study of the facts which accompany and determine 
the success of Mohammedanism in the interior of Africa, it 
is become fashionable for European writers and travellers to 
magnify that religious system in order to show that it is more 
specially adapted than is Christianity for the Negro Race; so 
that judging from some of its alleged results on its Negro 
votaries, the Christian Negro is sorely tempted to believe that 
for his race Islam has over the Christian Faith greater power 
as well as excellence. 

“1 he results of the studies or observations of Dr. Blydcn, 
Dr. Uosworth Smith, Mr. Joseph I hompson and other African 
Explorers "have furnished data to ensure a right appreciation of 
the impetus which Mohammedanism gives to progress in Africa, 
and that it is neither to its superior excellence over Christianity 
nor inherent incapacity in its professors that such a favourable 
result is due. It is indeed unjust that the Negro should be 
abused for accepting what subjugates the Aryan intellect in 
Europe and Asia, probably I am prejudiced in favour of 
Christianity' and I know that my opportunities for the study of 
the Religious Systems of the world is too slender to warrant 
mv posinr as an authority /for deciding their respective claims 
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by r 'gbt of information. But if I must trust the harmony of 
my own heart with the Christian Doctrine of Atonement by 
sacrifice of a sinless Victim, and compare the cardinal Christian 
precept of the love of one’s neighbour as himself, and of the 
(orgivencss pf wrongs inflicted, with the Mahommedan teaching 
uf relentless animosity to unbelievers, I am unable to discover 
what in Mahommcdanism can reach the development to which 
these two cardinal teachings of the Christian religion are 
susceptible in their improvement of man in his relation to the 
Supreme Being. Nevertheless it is a mark of bigotry or ig¬ 
norance to deny the elevating character of Islam; its points of 
similarity to Christianity arc too slender to render it otherwise, 
its grasp and application of the conception of the oneness and 
spirituality of Clod, of the duty of submission to His will, its 
utter abhorrence of idolatry, its recognition of the equality of 
ail men before God, the inculcation of great moral maxims 
■ by its sacred book, and the desire for knowledge which its 
literature, however rudimentary, incites and imparts, are some 
of the sources of its power to reform the condition of man.” 

Vet with an accurate writer) who has exhibited the spirit 
of Christianity not often practised by its advocates, by pointing 
out and not denying the real excellence of Islam, I agree in 
his exalted but truthful eulogy of Christianity. He says “The 
religion of Christ erfltfains whole fields of morality and whole 
realms of thought which are all but outside the religion of 
Mohammed: it opens to humanity purity of heart, forgiveness" 
of injuries, sacrifice of self to man’s moral nature; it gives scope 
for toleration, development, boundless progress to his mind, its 
motive power is stronger even as a friend is better than a 
king and lovfr higher than obedience. Its realized ideals in 
the various paths of human greatness have been more commanding, 
more many sided, more holy, as Averocs is below Newton, 
Haroun below Alfred and Alii below Paul; finally the ideal life 
ot all is tar more elevating, far more majestic, far more 
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inspiring even as the life of the founder of Mahommcdanism 
is below the life of the founder of Christianity." Such are the 
noble and just sentiments and opinions of one of the leaders 
of our race, who after deep reflection and careful study of the 
influences of both religions has arrived without any prejudice 
at this conclusion. 

The spread of Mahommedanism here now is very great 
Some years before the cession of Lagos to Britain Mahom¬ 
medanism was forbidden and a law was passed that wherever the 
call to prayer was heard and by whomsoever it was announced, 
the house should be demolished and the party killed. Though 
this law was afterwards repealed yet Mohammedanism was on 
the decline especially upon the introduction of Christianity. 
Then the. Kings and Chiefs saw the benefits derivable from 
the Christian religion, its truthfulness and justice, its high 
standard of worship and morality; that Christianity elevates the 
mind far beyond material nature, and teaches its converts to trust 
implicitly and without doubt upon God the Creator whom they 
I whom we call heathens) also know, adore and worship as the 
Maker of all things and whom they call Qlqrun. The Hon. 
and Rev. Jas. Johnson, in one of his sermons remarked that 
in the year 1861 just after the cession, the professors of 
Mohammedanism were about 800, just about the same number 
as of Christian adherents, now its adherents are numbered by 
thousands'. ■ At Abfokuta the Christians are scarcely more than 
2000 whilst Mohammedans number many thousands. He further 
remarked that there has been no increase by conversions of 
Heathens to the Church for the past 13 years. What could 
have caused such a standstill amidst increasing privileges 
is unaccountable. It may be as was remarked that the increase 
in members afore time was due chiefly to immigrants from 
Sierra Leone who on their arrival here with Christianity, in¬ 
fluenced their domestic servants, relatives and friends and their 
children also • to ’ embrace the Christian Religion. After the 



cession of 1861 when according to British rule liberty of 
conscience in point of religion was allowed, we find our people 
instead of embracing the religion under whose government such 
liberty is granted embrace Mohammedanism, and this after 
much enquiry has been made by many of them; they have 
discovered that the English custom is one thing and Christian¬ 
ity another, that onpAs woven into the other, they then state 
, that they can not embrace a religion to which they will not 
be true. It is worthy of note that thousands embrace Moham¬ 
medanism in Lagos not from any understanding of the religion 
or am conviction of its genuineness, but merely from its being 
adopted bv their companions and friends with whom they 
can not associate if the)- remain in idolatry, the female sex 
also become converts for the same reason and from marriage. 

At die introduction of Christianity into Ab^okuta it was 
advised that the native customs so far as they were not idolatrous, 
or connected with any other worship should not be interfered with; 
but this appears to have been subsequently overruled by recent 
propagators as unbecoming, hence the stumbling block to the 
Christianity of today. The way in which this could be re¬ 
medied is left with the dignitaries of the^Church; they are 
awakening to the fact that Africans must remain Africans in 
their own country, and Europeans also with their customs in 
theirs. Each in his own clime and with his own customs, 
having the Bible as die fundamental rule of each one’s Christian 
faith. The Moral Law of "the Bible having been already 
written by God in the heart of every descendant of Adam, viz, 
the law of our duty to one another as contained in the last 
six commandments, is the same here as in Europe. The 
svstem by which Mohammedanism is propagated here is no 
secret; though they have no Foreign Missionaty to advocate 
their cause, no visits from llyrin, Kano or Sckoto, yet having 
once in the course of commercial intercourse planted the 
Religion and made it indigenous, having regard to the idiosvn- 
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cracies of the people, they easily, without any extra effort and 
by close and friendly associations with one another, gain con¬ 
verts, and form themselves into Societies or Egb$, there being 
more freedom and enlightenment in the new religion whilst 
their position is not lost among their people; their yearly 
country dances and other pasumes are retained, and there is 
no restriction with regards to their dress and costume; they 
readily abandon the old religion, abandoning of course all that 
is heathenish and filthy, for elegance and refinement. Their 
Alufes or Priests have no regular stipend, nor have they any 
reserve fund for the support of their mosques or the building 
of new ones, every thing being given voluntarily for the sake 
and glory of the Lord, the Supreme Giver of all. It is even 
so in pagan worship. Their priests and priestesses are supported 
from religious sacrifices offered; and this is the result of 
identifying the religion and making it racial, having regard to 
the customs and usages of the people, such as are not repugnant 
to the Holy Writ. 

Towards the evangelization of this country candidates for 
the Ministry should I think be taught Arabic, indeed it should 
be part of the course of study, for the Missionary would have 
to contend with Mohammedan scholars and teachers. In 
preaching the Gospel to our people, they need not be taught 
to acknowledge God as the Supreme Being; this is no new 
doctrine to them for they all in their worship acknowledge 
Him as such; the line of difference is in the Mediator or 
Advocate. The Gospel teaches Christ as the only and true 
Mediator between God and Man, but our people adore Qrun- 
mila or Ife in all their divers worships; Ifa is the only medium 
by which the mind of the Great Invisible is made known and 
this is acknowledged all over the Land. The chapters are 
called Odu in Ifa, and in some of them are found passages 
which correspond with certain portions of Holy Scripture. One 
of these Odus, called “Ofunsa", beautifully illustrates the 
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5J£ verse of the 03* chapter of Isaiah which says, “And I 
looked and there was none to help; and I wondered that there 
was none to uphold; therefore my own arm brought salvation 
unto me and my tury it upheld me . It has been kindly 
contributed by Mr. Phillip Jose Meffrc who was once a famous 
Ifa Divine; and E. H.X)kc Esquire, assistant Keeper of the 
prison of Lagos, has set down the interpretations and explan¬ 
ations. It is given in full in the following paragraph; 

Odu Ofunsa. 

1 O t5ro aiye ja. 

Qgbari aiye la kanlp: 

Hi aiye ba t’pwp ni baje. 

Arimpwahu wa ni. ^ 

■A da a fun wpn ni Agbayigbo Iff. 

Nigba aiye Iff fp b’igba. 

A ran$f pe Qlpla nile Ado. 

Ki o wa ba ni tun aiye Iff sp b’igba 
O de, ko Ie se e. 

A ni ki a ran$f pe 
Erinmi 1’odc Qwp; 

Ko ba ni tun aive Iff sp b’igba. • 

O de, ko le se e. 

Bpni Ado ni ile"*Ua, 

Qwo si ni ile Etu. 

A ran$f pe *Ogun 1'ode Ire, 

Ko ba ni tun aiye itp sp b’igba. 

O de, ko 1c se e. 

Enia gbf si duro 
6jo ko rp. 

Ebt de 

Enia at’ franko nsofb. 

A ni tani yio tun aive Iff sp b’igba: 
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' ‘Nwpn ni o ku Qbalufpn 1’ode Iyindp. 
Laberinjp l’ode Ido. 

Jigure l’ode Qtun-mpba 
Ejjfgba Awo $gba. 

Ti o ko wpn lp s’igbo £gba. 

A§ada Awo Ode Ijf$a. 

Akoda n’ile Iff 
A$fda Araba baba wpn 
N’ile Iff 

Ki nwpn wa tun aiye Iff sp b’igba 
Gbogbo wpn $e e nwpn $e e ti. 
Nwpn ko 1c tun aiye Iff so b’igba. 

2 *l£iyple moro Eselu 
Igbin mpjp Apako 

Nwpn da a fun won l’agbayigbo Iff 
Nigba aiye Iff fp b’igba. • 

Nwpn $e e ti. 

Nwpn ko le tun aiye Iff §o b’igba 
A ran$p pe Olump 
Awo Ode Impri ni Ijf?a. 

Ogun, Awo Ode Alara 

Qgbpn £nit’ara Oke Ijero. 

Odudugbur.udu 

Awo £$emawf 

‘Qbplf bpgun 

Baba won ni Ketu 

Awpn $e e nwpn $e e ti. 

Nwpn ko 1c tun aiye Iff sp b’igba. * 

3 A tun ran$f pe ’Akonilpgbpn 
A bfwf pe Afpna-hanni 

Ki nwpn tun aiye Iff so b’igba 
Akpniiogbpn on Afpna-hanni de 
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Nwpn ni ki a ran$p pc 
‘Qtptp Enia 

Ti $awo fun wpn l’ode Arufin; ^ 

Ki Qtptp Enia wa fun 'pc s’alajogun 
Ki o Ip pc Qlpfin 
Oluwa mi Ajalaiye 
Ki o si pc, 

Oluwa mi Ajalprun; 

At’ Oluwa mi 'Agiri-Ipgbpn: 

Qmp t’a’bi I’okc t’a$p. 

Nibi oju iti my waiyc. 

Afi on nikan li o lc tun 
Aiyc Iff *9 b’igba. 

Qtptp Enia tic. O ni 
Kini a pc jpn si ? 

A ni a pc IW 9 Qtptp Enia. 

Ki o wa fun ’pc si Alajogun. 

Ki o lc wa gba ’pc OIu fun: 

Qtptp Enia kp. 

O ni, On ko flip ipc. 

Nwpn ni "Sc Qkprp ni fun ’pc PQka? ■ 
O ni Emi ko fun ’pc. 

Kpnkp ni fun •'pc fun Ere. 

O ni Emi ko gba ’pc. 

Aglic ni fun pc fun Olokun. 

Aliiko ni fun ipc fun Qlpsa 
Oloburu nikan ni fun ’pc f’ljjii Qrun 
A in lw 9 Qtytp Enia 
Ni iti ifun ipc si Alajogun. 

Nig bat i Qtptp Enia wa gba ipc fun, 

Ni Erin ya 11W911 I9 s’igbo Eselu; 

£fpn ya, nwpn I 9 si Kluju Apako; 
fciyp Kekeke ya I 9 si Ale; 
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Eku wpwpwp ya I 9 si it? wpn; 

Awpn Arp gidigbi pwp yalp silp odo-omi 
Aja yalp s’ilu Ilaja; 

Agutan ya lo s’ilu llagutan; 

Gbogbo pranko yalp s’ilu Ilpranko; 

Enia ya lo s’ilu Ilenia 
N’ijp na ni Aji-le-ya 
A $ina ya 

Odid? firifiri pile £gun ya 
A$p gbogbo ya kaTakara 
"Baba ni O di ayanu! 

Mo ni O di ayanu 
O ni O di pran abulp ? 

Mo ni O di pran abulp. v/ 

"Emi abulp; iwo abulp 
Ti ko jp ki pjp oju ko pc. 

A da a fun .Qlpfin Ajalaiye. 

A da a fun Qlpfin Ajalprun. 

Ati Oluwa mi Agiri-lpgbpu 
Qmp t’pbi I’okc t’a$p. 

Nibi oju ti mp w’aiye 
O ni biko$epc a ri 
Ewe Ala$uwalu, 

Ki a lp wa Ewe Ala^uwalu Hi(/ 

A mu-cyi wa. 

O ni ki i$e on. 

A mu t’phun wa 
O ni ki i$e on. 

O ni p ki jpwp pbim 
Ki nda^p bo yin? 

A ni a jpwp pbun 
Oluwa d’a$p bo wa. 

"O t’pwp bp Apo Egede 
O mu ewe Ala$uwalu wa 







G bog bo wa ny 9 , a njo 
Mo gba ewe Ala^uwalu 
Alade $u wa le ’inywy rigidi 
A gba ewe Ala$uwalu 
(,)my Alade $uwa le wa lywy 
RigiJi 

Nijv na 1 ’ojo ry ti o tun 
Aiye If? 89 b’igba. 


NOTES ON THE MYTHOLOGY. 

Odu is a division of It‘a mythologies, The above is called 
Odu Ofunsa*. Its purport may be stated thus:— 

At a very remote time of Iff history, there was once a 
universal calamity on all living creatures. This was believed 
to be a national visitation from Heaven in consequence of the 
tin of the human race. There was no rain; consequently famine 
paralysed all crratqres. 

At this crisis, a general consultation was held. Men of 
wisdont were resorted to; every antidote that was believed able 
to relieve the sufferings was tried. Men of great renown who 
had achieved great deeds, comprising all the leading personages 
of the world, viz:— Qlyta of Ado, Jigure of Qtun-myba, Erinmi 
of Qwy, Ogun of Ire, Laberinjy of Ido, &ygba of fcgba country , 
Asada of Ij 9 $a, Akyda of Iff, Olumy of Imyri/Ogun of Alara, 
Qgbyn of ljero, Odudugbundu of ^fmaitf. Each came and tried 
to remove the evil, but all were unsuccessful. Lastly, at the advice 
of Ak 9 nilvgl> 9 n and Afpnahanni, f,)tyty Enia was sent for, he was 
called on to blow a trumpet so as to summon Ajalaiye, Ajalyrun 
and my lord Agirilygbyn. Hut (,)tyty Enia refused the offer. 
He was reminded that front the beginning at the creation ol 
the world, this duty of trumpeter to the man from heaven was 


specially laid on him. At this, he accepted the offer and blew 
the trumpet, at the time of which appeared Ajalaiye, Ajalyrun 
and my lord Agirilygbyn bom in the east, who said that the 
leaf of a tree called Ewe-Ala§uwalu (a leaf that is capable of 
remodelling a man’s evil character) must be sought for and 
brought. The people having failed tn find out the leaf Agin- 
lygbyn took it out of the bag of Egedc (bag of deep mystery), 
healed all the people and stopped the calamity. 

It is simply surprising how the Yoruba people came b\ 
such mythology-. It betrays evidence of an imperfect know¬ 
ledge of Creation, the Fall and the Redemption of the world. 

I he Yoruba people may not' be properly called real 
avages; they are not quite ignorant of elements and marks of 
civilization as may be gathered from the following notes. 

The study of such mythologies as this is really a necessity. 

1 hey supply data for the study of Natural History and Science; 
besides, they contain important fragments of the almost lost 
history of the country ; they evince some show of knowledge 
of Scriptural'-Histories. The best and perhaps the most probable 
solution we may make of them may be thus:— As Ifa mysteries 
had their origin from a Mahomedan, it is no wonder a good 
amount of knowledge of our Scripture Histories must be imbibed 
as the Koran is founded on corrupt versions of Scripture 
History. Many others not mentioned here have peculiar 
reference to Scriptures. 

NOTES. 

Verse 1. 1 . All Ifa .mythologies generally open with some 

sort of aphoristic verse which invariably explains the 
whole object of the piece. 

O tdro aiye ja. 

Qgbara aiye la kanly: 

Bi aiye ba tywy ni bajy 
Arim-ywa-hu wa ni. 

This is self explained. 
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2. Ada a fun wyn Sic. meaning Adifa fun wyn 
(It was div ined from them in If?). The present town 

. of If? should not be taken as the original He If?, the 
common birth-place of all the different tribes of Yoruba 
country. The old He If? was much further in the 
interior. Some suppose Nupfe on Jie border of the 
Niger River to be the original site; others arc of 
opinion that Eyeo in old maps of Africa indicate more 
nearly the old town; but one Thing is certain that 
when a Yoruba man is asked how far he supposes 
lie If? is from the Coast he invariably answers “three 
or four months' journey from the coast.” 

As the tendency of migration is southward, the old 
people from Ile-Ify were either driven out by war or 
famine, just as much as the present town of (,)yy is 
not the old Qyy, the former having been destroyed 
by the inroads of Foolahs. The inhabitants removed 
southward, conquered Ag 9 , drove out f^ja the king, 
and finally settled in the latter place when they altered 
the name from Ag? to (,)yy. So it is more or less 
true in the history of the present If? town. 

3. Ogun is now worshipped as god of war. He 
is always represented by inetalic implements, such as 
guns, swords, axes, matchets etc. Sending for Ogun’s 
assistance means deciding for war. He is very inexor¬ 
able; his favourite animal is the dog. 

4. Nwyn ni o ku Qbalufon etc. The above names 
and many others not occurring here are now enrolled 
in the pantheon of the Yoruba Country. 

1 

Verse II. 5.-,£iy?Ic myry Esclu. Hselu is the name of a 
dense forest near the old If? town. As the Yoruba 
people believe If? to be the common cradle of all 
the world they necessarily supposed all animals came 



from it?. £iy?le and Igbin (Pigeon and Snail) are 
favourite animals of Ifa. 

G. Qbyl? bygun Sic. This refers to £l?gbara the 
devil mostly worshipped at Ketu. 

7. Akynilygbon ati Afynahanni. A teacher of wis¬ 
dom and one who shows the way. More imaginary 
beings than real. 

8 . Qtyty Enia. A whole or perfect man. He was 
to summon Alajogun, who in turn was to summon 
the three Persons from Heaven viz:— Ajalaiye, Aja- 
lyrun and Agiri-lygbyn. The former two are supposed 
to be interested in all human affairs; they attend on 
all persons in every good undertakings, hence the people 
always wish blessings on one another from them. 
“Ajalaiye on Ajalyrun yio gba 9 .” “May you be 
blessed by Ajalaiye and Ajalyrun.” They hold the 
sovereignty of heaven and earth. The gods are subject 
to them. 

9. Agiri-lygbyn. The term is untranslatable. The 
probable jneaning is “a man of perfect wisdom.” 

Qmy ti a bi l'oke t’a#?. 

Nibi ojti ti my waive. 

A child bom in the East where we came from and 
where day-light springs from. Supposed by some to 
refer to Jesus Christ. 

10. Qk?r? ni fun pe See. This refers to the dif¬ 
ferent object of our creation, or more plainly to this 
different work apportioned by God to every creature. 

11. Baba. That is Qrunmila or Ifa. 

12. Emi abul? iwo abul?. 

Ti ko j? ki yjy o$u ko pe. 

This relates to the irregularities of the number of 
days in each month. The Yoruba people are aware 
of this from their faint knowledge of the heavenly 
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bodies. The practice of Astronomy is very jealously 
concealed in the mysteries of Ori$a-Oko (Worship of 
stars.) They arc not unacquainted with some names 
of the planets and constellations. From their appearance 
the people predict and regulate the yearly festivities in 
honour of their idols. The 'reference to the irregular¬ 
ities of the number of days in each month bears a 
kindred resemblance to the Julian Reform and the 
subsequent Gregorian Reform with their enactments, 
the consequent irregularities in the number of days in 
each month. 

* 

IB. O t'pwp bp apo Egedc. 

O mu Ewe Ala$uwalu wa. 

A highly metaphorical ideal play of words: Not 
unlike the Tree of Life and that of knowledge of good 
and evil. 

Whose mortal taste brought death to 

The world and all our woes. 
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Alike ni i gbg pc iva wgn fg pipgju, nitorina, nijg kan iya 
wpn ba Alakc lg si .Ketu. Qkgnrin kan ti a npe ni Akg-agbo, 
ti ngbc Ketu lakoko na, ni , :b? pt o ye amgna Alakc wa 
tgdo si Igbo £gba. Awgn iran gkgnrin yi wa titi di isisiyi, 
nwgn si di gya kan ninu gya £gba; awgn l’a si npe ni Ikagbd 
nisisivi li Abgokuta. Alakc mu Qmgnidg iy^>gn wa si Ake, 
Igdg re I’o si ku si; orori iya gbogbo gya ilc Yoruba wa li 
Akc titi fi di oni; ikoko ti gbogbo wgn fi mumi, (ti a fi rg 
gbogbo awgn gmg wonyi) wa li orile Ake titi di oni; ayg ati 
gja osu ti iya wgn fi pon gbogbo wgn dagba wa li ketu titi 
di oni. Bi gba ba jg li Qyg, a mu grukonrin meji ati grubinrin 
meji ti a wg daradara, a si mu malu, agutan, ilgkg, ati ohun 
alumani minus, a si ko wgn ygwg si Ake lati fi juba Qmgnidg 
iya wgn, gniti a sinku rg si Ake. Bg gggg, bi ogun kan ni ilg 
Yoruba ba do ti Ketu, gba Ketu a mu ayg ati gja osu ni jade, 
a s5 mg gpa gigun kan, isigbati o ba na a soke, a ma wi bayi 
pe, “Afi bi ko ba ye ayg yi ni a fi pgn ati awa ati gnyin ni 
ka ma fi lc yggun nyin, yugbgn bi on ba ni, ao yggun nyin 
dandan.” 

A le yakiyesi pc lati gdg awgn mgfa pataki yi ni gya titun 
miran li nsgro lghin gdun pipg; latgdg Olibini ni gbogbo gya 
ilg Ijgya ti tan jade, latgdg on kanna ni gya Ijgbu ti hu. 

Olila Qrangu lo ni gbogbo Igbomina titi fi de Odo Oya. 

Olisabg Apara lo ns gbogbo ilg lati §abg titi de eti okun 
lghin 'Ayanti. 

Alakc lo ni gbogbo gya Egba, ijgba drg lo si wa larin odo 
Qyun li gabasi, ati Ipokira, ati odo Yewa li yama, ati lati odo 
Qba li ariwa, titi de Iygri loju odo Ogun li gusu. Ebute Alakc 
ni gsa Eko. 

Argmo obinrin ti a wipe iye ggbgn wgn bi gmgkgnrin kan 
ti nje Asunkungbade, Igdg rg ni gya ti Olowu ti jade wa ninu fgbi 

Alakctu lo ni gbogbo ilg Ketu titi de eti okun Ajayg. 

Gbogbo ilg nwgnyi, si ti yipada kuro ninu iri Atilgwa wgn, 
nipa ogun ati isgdahoro; yugbgn eyiti a sg nlhinyi ni bi nkan 


gbogbo ti ri yisvaju ogun ni ilg Yoruba; bi grg ba sa da awgn 
ara ilu wgnyi lu, nwgn ko mba ara won jiyan niti bi ipin ilg 
olukuluku ti ri latilgwa yiwaju ibajg ti ogun ti ye ni ilg Yoruba. 


I tan Ld^tbi. 

“Kiluku gbard 
O fi tirg fa ’gbo 
Kaluku gbard 
O fi tirg fa pdan; 

Lisabi t’ Qgbagba 

Ti Ladeji agbdngbo Akala, — 

Liyabi gbard 
O fi ygtg Oni." 

Lghin iku awgn agbagba to tg ilg Yoruba do, awgn to rgpo 
wgn ati awgn to wa labg wgn ko pg gbagbe biotiyejse omg iya 
kan na ni won iye. Igbagbe yi lo si mu gta wa sarin wgn, 
nwgn si nwo ara wgn bi ajeji, ninu itan iygdalg ti a sg yiwaju 
a wipe Qlpyp ni gbogbo awgn gmg alade iyokun fi ye olutgju 
gbogbo isura won ati pe ninu nkan wonni ni on nlo to si njg, 
gla rg pg li Qygrg gidigidi, ko si si gni to la bi rg. £wg, on 
a ma ranyg si awgn ggbgn rg nigbakugba, awgn pglu a si ma 
ranyg tg wa. Nikghin, ati lghin gdun pipg, awgn gba Qyg ro 
ara wgn si olori gbogbo ijgba to yi wgn ka, nwgn a si ma 
fgli si wgn, awgn enia ti Qlgyg nran kakiri bayi si bgrgsi jaiye 
ajgbajg ni gbogbo ilu a nran wgn si. Bayi ni nkan ri niwgn 
igba gdun sghin, nigbati Alakc gbilg tan, ti ilu rg si pg, gba 
Qyg ran awgn ti a npe nigbana ni onyg (yugbgn ti njg ajglg 
nisisiyi) sinu gbogbo ilu Egba; iyg ti nwgn nye ni lati ma gba 
gbun Igdgdun fun Qlgyg lat'gwg olukuluku ilu wgnyi. Aiye 
ajgju ti awgn onyg nwgnyi njg, pglu iwa ipa ti nwgn nhu ko ye 
ma sg. §ugbgn lakoko yi ni gnikan didc larin awgn £gba ti a 
npe ni Liyabi, on si jg iran awgn omiran to ti wa latijg. 
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Ara Itoku ni Lisabi i§c sugbyn o ngbc Igbcin; on jy alagbara 
ati gbajumy, iff ily ry si njo bi ina laiya ry. Nigbati Li$abi 
woye bi iwa buburu awyn on$y Obalyyy ti npy siwaju ati 
siwaju ati bi ko ti si yniti yio ko wyn lijanu, inu ry bajy, o si 
sy ipinu lykan ara ry pc, on yio gba ijyba Ijlgba sily kuro lywy 
inira awyn onjy wymi, on yio si sy y di ominira kuro laby 
gaba Qyy. Li$abi ko jy ki ynikan my ero yi, o tcte ky byry 
si yika gbogbo ilu tgba, o n$a awyn to jy alagbara bi on jy, 
o si ba wyn da imyran pc o yy ki nwyn da cgby kan sily lati 
ma rjn ara wyn lywy ninu oko riro tabi ninu i$y miran. Nwyn 
gba imyran ry, y si sy oruky ygby na li “I£gby aro” iru ygby 
yi ni Li$abi da sinu olukuluku gbogbo ilu £gba. Anfani ti ygby 
yi ni ko kcrc, nitori nigbati ynikan ninu wyn ba fy roko ry, 
gbogbo awon iyokun a pcjy lati ba a ro o, nwyn a ba a $i$y 
ti ynikan $o$o iba ft ygyta yjy $e li yjy kan tabi mcji pc re'; 
Liyabi ti iye Olori gbogbo wyn a si yiyc tinutinu. Nigbakugba, 
bi awon iyokun ba bi Liyabi lcrc yjy ti on yio gba ard tiry, 
on a wipe ki nwyn sa daky, yjy kanyoyu ni on yio gba a. 

Nigbati o yc, Lisabi damoran, a si ky ile ti a npe nisisiyi 
li “ile olorogun” sarin olukuluku ilu. Niby ni gbogbo wyn ima 
padc, o si sy fun wyn pc ki olukuluku wyn ly ni agada, ubin, 
agbada, agby, ati ohun ija miran ti o wa laiyc igbani. Gbogbo 
wyn ye by, nwyn si jumy muly py pc, nigbati nwyn ba pade 
ninu ilc olorogun, ohunkohun ti nwyn ba sy ko gbydy sc, ko 
gbydy yy lydy ynikyni ninu wyn. 

Nigbati Liyabi my daju tan pe ohun wyn yykan, o pc gbogbo 
awyn ygby ry wynyi jy, o si syry ydun fun wyn nipa ti iwabuburu 
ti awyn onyy Obalyyy nhu larin ilu Lgba, o si wi fun wyn pylu 
pc itiju wyn ni biobayepc nwyn ko ba sa ipa wyn lati gba ilu 
wyn sily lywy awyn aninilara wynni. Nikyhin yry ry, o pc 
Ogbagba ati Ladeji Agbbngbo-Akala, awon ti ise yry kbrikosu 
ry, o si pc awyn ygby iyokun, o ni “Akoko na de ti ,ugo gba 
aro mi: ykan mi korira iwa buburu ti awyn onyy Qyy nii awyn 
cnia wa hu, mo si mura tan nipa agbara nyin lati fi opin si 



gbogbo ininilara wynni; Iyjy ti y ba gby pc mo pa onyy to w* 
li Igbcin, byni ki olukuluku yc ni ilu tiry. 

Ogbagba ati Ladeji awyn ti iye ibikcji ati ibikyta ry byry 
si kirin Lisabi lyhin, nwyn si gba awyn iyokun niyanju lati ye 
gygy bi imy yi; gbogbo wyn si muly pc yry na ko gbydy jo. 
Lisabi ko da yjy kan fun wyn, yugbyn o wipe lyjykyjy ti nwyn 
ba sa gby okikr pc on pa onyy li Igbcin, Iyjy na ni ki nwyn 
pa gbogbo onyy to wa ni ilu wyn pylu. Apejy tuka Iyjy na, 
olukuluku ygby olorogun si ly si ilu wyn, nwyn nfi iwyra duro 
de yjy na ti nwyn yio gby pc Lisabi pa onyy Qyy. 

Lyjy ti Liyabi yio mu ilcri ry yy, o didc ni kutukutu owury, 
o py gbogbo awyn olorogun Igbcin jy lysykanna, nwyn ly silc 
awyn onyy Qyy t'o ngbc Igbcin, nwyn si pa wyn. 

Nigbati ariwo ta, il£ mi dc Qba pc Lisabi pa onyy li Igbcin, 
lysykanna awyn ara Qba didc, nwyn pa onyy r.i ilu wyn; ily 
si mi de Itoku, lysykanna awyn olorogun iby didc, nwyn si pa. 
awon onyy ti ilu wyn; ka ma da a ly wyry, bi ily ti nmi kan 
olukuluku ilu J£gba byni awyn ygby olorogun nmura, ti nwyn 
si npa awyn onyy ni ilu na ki awyn nwynni to foju. Ki ily to 
$u lyjy nla yi, a ti pa ju ygbyta onyy yika gbogbo ilu £gba. 

Nigbati Qbalyyy gburo iyy nla ti £gba yc yi, o teteky ranyy 
bere kakiri pc, tani pa awyn onyy on. Olukuluku ilu £gba 
ndahun gygy bi a ti tywy Lisabi ky wyn tyly nwipc “luyabi 
lo pa onyy yba, awa ky; Liyabi na wa li Igbcin, li isaly tgba M 
Nigbati Qlyyy ranyy vika ti o si ngby csi bakanna, o wa my 





gbogbo awyn imuly ry jy, awyn nwynni si wa pylu gbogbo dankarc 
wyn, lati wa duro ni imuratyly de ogun Yoruba li Igbcin. , 

Li^abi ky tetc ran aw 9 n ydy lati I 9 by ogun na wo bi nwyn 
ti p 9 to, ati bi nwyn. si ti mura si J Aw 9 n ydy I 9 , nwyn si 
pada wa robin pc apa ki yio lc kr ogun na fun pipy ti nwyn 
PV- Nigbati Li$abi gby, o damyran pc ki gbogbo ara Igbcin fi 
ilu sily ki nwyn si ko ati obinrin ati ymy wywy ati gbogbo 
ohun ini wyn lo ipamy sinu ygbun jijin kan ti ko jina pipy si 
Igbcin; a ma pe iby na ni Qgbun Mylygu. 

Nigbati nwyn $c bayi tan, Li$abi papa, pylu awyn ogun 
ry ly sapamy si apakan ninu ygbun ji. Ko py lyhin cvi, awyn 
ogun Qyy gokc Odo Ogun si opopo Igbcin, nibiti Mykylyki wa 
nisisiyi. Nwyn run oko Igbcin titi nwyn fi kan ilu, nigbati 
nwyn wylu, nwyn ba a o $ofo. — 

Nibiti wyn gbc nlcpa I,i$abi kiri, on tetc mu ogun dry gba 
yna yburu, o si jalu ogun Qba lojiji, o gba oju yna lywy wyn, 
o si dari wyn ly scti ogbun nibiti awyn ogun ry iyokun 
wa. Nigbati ypy alagbara byry si i^ubu larin awyn ogun yba, 
nwyn pybinda. Ogun na burn pipy fun awyn Yoruba. Li$abi 
ko lepa wyn jina, $ugbyn i$ygun nla vi ba gbogbo ilu Oke 
Ogun lyru toby d gbogbo wyn si papy lad tyry alalia. Nibid 
a npe ni Okc Li$abi nisisiyi ni gbogbo wyn ty y wa lad ba 
a da majymu alalia; - ipinu d awyn mcjcji $c nigbana ni pc 
ki Odo Ogun jy ala lariii won ad pc ki ynikyni ninu awyn 
mcjcji mase kyja odo na ly ba ynikeji ry jagun. Lyhin ijygun 
nla yi, Li$abi ko pada ly sinu ilu gygy bi awyn ygby ry ti $e, 
$ugbyn on ati awyn cnia to faramy y do si Oke Li$abi. A ko 
my ohun to mu $c bavi; byya o ro pe ogun miran le tun yy 
si on lojiji, tabs pc, Qlyyy le *yty. lad mu on bi on ba tiira 
ija sily. Nihin pylu li a gby pc awyn £gba d gba ypy ninu 
odn atywydywy d nwyn nlo nisisiyi. 

Awyn olorogun ko dykun at irua pade nigbagbogbo lydy 
Li^abi, on a si m3 kily fun wyn pe ki nwyn mayc jal'ara, ati 
pc ki wyn nwyn ma$c farasily fun yry ad arckcrckc awyn 



Yoruba. Qkan 


ninu yry ti a gby pc Li$abi ima 
a P c J9 tgba ati nibomiran ni n i pc, ki £gba m 
tabi ajyly ilukilu sarin wyn Iai. 

l^yhin ogun yi pylu, Alalia py ni ily £ g ba, k 
Olori a$y awyn agba nigbani ni a$y alari ti aw 
san nigbati nwyn ba nly sodc atata. A$y oyinb 
ima lo nigbana ni eyiti awyn oyinbo npe ni drill, 
a ma pc ni *ykini ($y-okini) nitori eti ry le toby 
abyry ysona pipy. Awyn d ko le ra alari a ma 


ara wipe 

►i ti Ogbagba 




Ipilysy irukerudo ni igbo $gba; Orl I. 

Nigba adjy J^gba ko papv si ibikan$o$o gygy bi nwyn ti $c 
li Abyokuta nisisiyi, $ugl>yn olukuluku ilu £gba wa 1’omnira 
laby ofin tarary, gbogbo won si gbarajy fori fun Alake. 

I byre ogun to fo Igbo Kgba ni ogun to ja Owu, $ugbyn 
jiwaju cyi, awy ti nwa nihin ati lyhun larin awyn J^gba tikalawyn, 
ati nigba pipy ni awy yi tily ndi ogun ki awyn agba to $e 
atunsc wyn. Kyi tii yio luby jy ki itan fgba lailai ko tuby'ye 
ni rerc, ki yio si jy ko yanilynu, nigbati a gby pc, awyn iiu 
meji miran lino £gba ko nfy gbyry ara wyn seti, ko jy fi ymy 
fun ara won, ko jy ba ara wyn naja; tabi nigbati a ba^nwo d 
a si ngby ini irira ti awyn meji miran mba ara wyn lb\ibysiby 
ni iranti buburu ti ykan ti fi sy ekeji li adjy, toby ti Ava ninu 
odi Laima ko le pa a ry lykan wyn. Diy ti a gbyJnipa awy 
bay i ni iwonyi, o si tun ku ypylypy ti a ko-ryi muJS'ia^ wyn. 

1 . Ija Qgydypagbo. — Gbogbo opitan lo fohuti*^y(lan lad 
wipe ogun Qgydypagbo ni ogun to ky >y)y ni Vjubo tgha. 
(Qgydypagbo jy yru Itoku ti nwyn fi $c onibode; nihuy ni ykynrin 
yi wa dri o fi di ylyla ni Itoku. Nijy kan ykynrin yi ly si 
lgbein ly ra ivy, (gbogbo l^gba io nsa nly ra ivy ^ni Igbein), 
nigbati o pad a dc Itoku, awyn'ara Igbein raiijy tyly c si awyn 
ara Itoku pe, Qgydyjugbo ja wyn lole, o ti ti ji ivy li Igbein; 
ati pc ki nwyn mu wa lati pa gygy bi, otin. 

Nigbati Itoku wadi yran yi, nwyn ran$y si Igbein py Qgy¬ 
dypagbo ko jale, nitorina awyn ko le mu u wa fun pipa. I>y 
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wipe “Nigbaii 9 f? ba ara yin ja, p ran$p si wa bi?” Asalu 
dahun wipe 11W911 ko ransp. Bpni gbogbo tgba binu bp 5 phin 
odi llugun, nwpn si kp lati dip duro gba nkan alejo-lpwp Asalu. 

I^phin odi ni nwpn ri Dcpolu, Jamade si pe c, o ni “O si 
tun ku pniri ile p jade ni ilu rp bi o ri ni pla to yi, ha! 'Ale 
ni iya rp bi p fun ?” 

Itiju Dcpolu pp tob? ti ko fi le fun u ni esi kan, $ugbpn 
•nigbad o didc nibp p lp spdp Ajibi Qba Ispyin, o rojp fun u, 
o si bp 9 ki o mu ogun kalp lati ba on kp iya ti llugun ti 
jp on. Qba dahun wipe ko $oro. Bpni Aspyin ran >9 gba ogun 
jp lati Ijanna rid de opm ilp rp, gbogbo ogun wpnyi si wpjppp 
d llugun, nwpn si fp 9 . 

8 . Ogun Agbaje. — Lakoku pba Alake d njp Okikiiu, awpn 
ara Itori, £run\ypn, Itoku, 'Qba, Joko, Ijeun ati Tpsi da pgbp 
igbimp kekerc kan, nw^Ti si fi ibikan ti i$e ikorita 5la larin awpn 
ilu wpnyi sp ibi ipadc wpn j nwpn si pejbp ni Kojpfp. Awpn 
cnia lad inu ilu meje wpnyi a ma pade na pja ni Ko^pf^, bi 
pnikpni ba si ni pran kan si pnikcji rp, a mu pran na wa 
siwaju awpn parakoyi lpja 11 a, nwpn a si pan pran ni fun wpn. 
Bi nwpn ba si btT iye owo kan le pnikpni lori, iye ti o ba kan 
Alake ninu rp nwpn a fi ran$p si i. 

Eyi nip bayi dd, $ugbpn nigbati o 5 c pkan awpn cnia dan si 
K 6 $pfp patapata, nwpn ko tun bpru pba mp to bi nwpn ti bpru 
awpn agba to wa ni Kojpfp. Nipa eyi igberaga ko pp wp pkan 
awpn igbimp wpnyi, tobp ti nwpn ko fi jp ki pjpkpjp dc Ake mp, 
bpni nwpn ko fi owo ati ohun nuran ti o kan pba ran$p si i mp. 
Nigbad Okilu ri eyi, ri o si woye pe apa on nikan ko le ka awpn ilu 
mpje yi bi on dip fp ba wpn ja, o ran §9 labplp si Ijanna lati bp ogun. 

Awpn on$e Alake jiyp fun Agbaje, Ajani ad Kolombo, awpn 
d i$e balogun Ijanna: awpn nwpnyi gba ogun jp nitotp nwpn 
si tp Alake wa. Oru ni nwpn fi wp Ake, ppp enia ko si mp 
bikoye awpn to wa ninu imp d pba: nigbad ilp mp, awpn ara 
Ake gbp ogun nfun ipe lehinkule oba, iye awon d ko si ninu 
imp ri pba d nwpn ko si mp idi ogun na nsa lp kuro ni ilu. 


*v 


1 


nwpn si nip si Ijeun, Itoku ad FCemta, nwpn nrohin ohun ti 
Alake ngbero lati $e. 

’ t 

Alake fi asp fun Agbaje ki o ba on ja awpn ilu ti n$ptp 
si on logun, nitori eyi Agbaje $igun lati Ake si Itori, o si do 
ti t, o mba a ja. 

Nigbati gbogbo awpn £gba njokun gbp eyi, inu bi wpn 
gidigidi nwpn si fohun$pkaii lati ba Alake ja, nwpn gbogun lp 
si Ake. Nigbati Okilu ri pe apa on ki yio ka nkan na, o sa 
lo si Kcmta. Gbogbo £gba wa ran ogun lo si Itori, nwpn si 

le Agbaje kuro nibp. Lphin ti Agbaje salp tan, awpn £gba 

wa papejp, si Ijeun lad tun ijpba $c t pba Okilu sa u yan awpn 
ara Kentta !i plpbp si gbogbo I^gba iyokun) nwpn si wipe ki 
Alake wa si etile Ake, ki awpn ampwa rp ad gbogbo I;.gba 
b.» tp p wa nibp lad ntu lp wplc. ijugbpn nigbad awon on$p 
ti nwpn ran padc Alake, nwpn mu u nwpn si pa a. A ko si 

le nip daju pni to ran wpn lad 5 c ohun nla yi, bi latpwp awpn 

agba wa ni o; tabi latpwp awpn 01159 fun ar^ wpn ni. Nigbati 
awpn fcgba gbp iku pba, nwpn $e bi pnipe o dun wpn pipp, 
awpn opitan rniran dip wipe nwpn mu awpn on$p na, lphin 
igbad nwpn si 5 c idajp wpn, nwpn pa wpn. 

4. Ogun Qba ad Itoku. — A ko ni opitan lari fo pataki 
ohun to da ija silp larin awpn ilu incji yi fun ni, 5 ugbpn gpgp 
bi a ti gbp, iya na pp gidigidi. Lakuso pni to jp alagbara ati 
balogun Ijruri ni sa na nran awpn ara Itoku lowp; nipa iranlpwp 
yi awpn ara Itoku le gbogbo awpn ara Qba kuro loko wpn, 
nwpn si ha wpn mple. Nigbad nwpn nja lara odi Qba ni 
Lakoso gbpgbp, o 5 ubu o si ku; sugbpn awpn cnia rp fi 
ikanra ja nwpn si wplc Qba Ipip na. I^ati igba yi ni Ijeun ad 
Itoku ti jp prp ara wpn dd di isisiyi, nitori ija adjp kanna d 
nwpn d ja. 

Itan Itpdo orile Kesi lati Ile Ifp wa. 

Lowurp ijp kan bi ojo d nrp nile Ifp, Okpnrin kan ti prun 
ba ojo rp silp, orukp rp a mi jp Ojo. Qkpnrin yi bp silp pplu 












j,;ikvko yi, ko si onjy pipy ill googno uu to Ku ; awyn enia 
ko tily my apyn ohun-ygbin i$e toby, ni Kcsi nikan ni yka wa 
lypylypy, ni ily wyn nikan ni isi ima hu. Ojoko yba ti wi fun 
awyn enia ry ki nwyn ma$e ta yka ftm awyn ^gba iyokun 
bikyse lyhin igbati nwyn ba ti ri i si omi gbigbona tan, ti ko 
ba si $e igbin my. 

Eyi ni yba yi 5 c nitori ki awyn iyokun ma ba rijjJta ni 
ilu tiwyn, afi ki nwyn ba 1 c ma wa ra yka ni ilu on nikan. 
Awyn l^gba iyokun ko tctc my nkan yi, nwyn kiyesi pc ni Kcsi 
nikan ni agbado nhii, ati pc nigbati awyn ba gbin i sinu oko 
ti wyn, ki isi hu; jugbyn nwyn ko my idi ry. Ko py pipy lyhin 
eyi ni liaiy to wa I’Ake nigbana ti Adcjikun ymy ry fun Ojoko 
yba li aya. Nipa ymybinrin yi ni awyn ^gba iyokun fi my 
ytan tl Qba yi mba wyn 16. 

Nijo kan A lake ratify si ymy ry ki o ba on $e yiu bi 
on yio ti $c ni yka 'daradarj lati gbin soko on, Qinobinrin 11 a 
dahun pc “Baba iwy sa ti my pc ofin daindain ni nihin pc ynikau 



ko gbydy mu yka daradara kyja enu bode wa si ilu kcji, ati 
pe pip ni ynikyni to ru ofin 11 a, jugbyn nitori ify ti mo ni si 
y bi ymy ngo gbidanwo; bi mo ba si ku si i, gygy”. 

Qmy yi byry si rori bi on iba ti $c le sy e, nikehin o ronu 
kan yna kukuru kan, o mu adiy meta o fi agbado by wyn yo 
daradara, o si fi wyn ranjy si baba ry pe ki o yara p wyn bi 
nwyn ba ti ty y lywy, ki o si ko gbogbo Agbado inu wyn ki 
o si yara ly gbin i. Baba na si $e by, ynu ya a nigbati o ri 
ti Agbado hu li oko ry, ko si jy fun ynikan titi awyn Agbado 
na ft pynmy ti nwyn si gbo. 

Nigbati Alake ya agbado yi, o fi jywy si gbogbo Egba lati 
gbin, nwyn si gbin i. £nu si ya wyn pipy lati ri pe agbado 

ndagba loko awyn gygy bi o ti nhu ni Kcsi. Gbogbo wyn si 

papejy, nwyn gbogun ly ni ibinu si Ilu Ijokd nibiti Ojoko ngbc 
papa, nwyn si fy y nwyn pa ypylypy cnia ara iby ni igbysan 
agbado ti Ojoko fi da wyn lara. Lyhin ogun yi ni gbogbo I£gba 
mu baly Ake ti nwyn si fi jc yba gbogbo £gba. Lati igba yi 

ly ni Ake si ti di ori £gba titi di oni oloni. 


Itydo orile Bawy lati Ijy^a wa. 

Okynrin kan ja ija oye Lisa nilu Ilyja, ninu ija na o binu 
jade kuro ninu ilu, bi o ti by sehin odi, o bu ninu omi odd ti 
a npe ni Qfynfyn sinu ado kekere kan ; c o si di i sinu apo ry. 
Bi o ti nly, ypy ninu awyn enia tiry njade nilu nwyn ji nwy 
ty y. Nikyhin irin.yjy pipy ninu igbo, nwyn kin ileba nla kan 
ti awyn ydy Ido Agura. Awyn ydy ko si ninu ileba na, nwyn 
u ly sinu igbo lati pyran; ymy kekere kan sa ni wyn fi 
Yf gbogbo ileba na. Nigbati ymy kekere na ri awyn alejo wynyi, 
ko sa byni ko yojo, jugbyn o 5 c ajo wyn bi agbalagba iba ti 
jc, o si By wyn ki nwyn duro diy de awyn baba on, iiigbati 
nwyn ri ajo ymy na, nwyn duro nitoty. lie fu ki awyn ydy 
na to de, igby si burn toby lyjy na ti nwyn ko fi ri nkan kan 
pa, anu jc wyn pipy nigbati nwyn bywa ba awyn alejo nileba. 






















gugbpn ti nwpn ko ni ohun ati$e alcjo.--Lalp <?j<? na awpn pdp 
da gbogbo awp pran ti nwpn ti pa ri jp, nwpn fi $c spkp fun 
awpn alejo jp; ati nijp kcji bakanna. 

Nijo kpta, awpn pdp §e rerc bp igbp, 9 ran si su gbogbo 
awpn alcjo bp. O to iwpn pjp keje olori awpn alcjo yi pinnu 
pc on fp ma Ip, awpn pdp bp 9 pe ki, 0 sa ba won joko, 
ohunkohun to wu ki o fp, awpn yio $e e fun u. Nigbana ni 
o to wa rojp ija ti o mu on jade ni II 95 a, 0 si wipe ohunkohun 
ko dun on ju ki on sa le jp Lisa nibikibi ti on ba dc, awpn pdp 
na si dahun pe awpn yio fi i jp Lisa spdp wpn, $ugbpn pe ki 
nwpn to jp Lisa, o yp ki nwpn jump ro pniti nwpn iba fi jp 
(,)ba. Awpn pdp na Ip si apakan lati ro pran na, fugbpn nigbati 
iyan npp larin ara wpn, ti o si dabi pnipc olukuluku ndu oye 
na fun ara on tikararp, nwpn fohun ppkan pe ki nwpn fi pran 
na fun olori awpn alcjo da. Nitori na nwpn ko iyan na tp p 
lp wipe tani ninu gbogbo awpn pdp ni oye pba tp si lati jp. 
On si dahun o ni “ko tp si pnikpni ju pmpkekere to dc '1c dc 
agba to si $c ile rerc” Gbogbo wpn si gba imorpn rp nwpn si 
li pmp kekerc na ti nwpn fi $p ileba nijokini jpba, olori awpn 
alejo si jp Lisa rp. 

Nitori eyi ni nwpn i$e ima ki pba Ilawp titi di oni pe “Qba 
kekerc cy o jp jp . Ati ppiu Lisa na si bprp si iko gbogbo awp 
cran ti nwpn npa pamp, nigbati awpn alcjo ati ayabado miran 
dc, awp spkp ni Tkp ise fun wpn fun pjp meji Iphin 11 a ni ise 
pran; eyi si di a§a gbogbo ilu, nitorma ni gbogbo ilu to ku fi 
npc ibp ni Ilawp (eyini ni-Ilu-awp) titi di oni. 

I tan awpn ara $w<>n. 

Ilu £wpn jc ilu aladc kan ni ilp Yoruba; ilu kcre : e ni, $ugbpn 
o ni aghara, a si gbo ti itedo re bayi. 

Qkpnrin kan ti wa ri ni ilu ti a npc ni Jiga li pkun osi ilp 
^ oruba, orukp rp a ma jp Etilaporan; iwarpfe ibp ni ije o si 
lagbara pipp pplu. Nigbati awp ati rukerudo kan dc ni Jiga, 


pkpnrin vi binu jade kuro nibp, ppplppp cnia si ba a jade pplu,- 
nitori olokiki enia ni i$e. Bi o ti nla agbcgbc ilu lp pplu awpn- 
enia rp, Afpn, pba Ladi ran$p bi i Icre ibo ni o nip, on si 
dahun pe on nip si ibikibi ti on ba ri lati do si; nigbana ni pba 
L 2 di si be e pc ki o wa ba on joko ninu ilu ti on, fugbpn 
Etilaporan kp nitoriti kp fp ki pnikan tun jpba lori on inp. Qba 
Ladi si ran§p pc ki o wo ibikibi ti o ba dara leti pdp on ki 
o si tpdo si, ati pc bi o ba fp o lc lp sabc pwpn to wa led 
pdp rp nibp. Nigbati Etilaporan woyc pc ilp ti pwpn ba bo 
mplp le dara pipp, o dupe, o si Ip tpdp sinu rp, o si sp orukp 
ibp ni Abp-pwpn. 

Qkpnrin yi mura kuku lati tun ibi itpdo rp yi §e, ki o tu 
awpn enia rp lara, o si fi apprp i$p $i$c Iclp fun wpn nitori on 
pipa a ma roko lpsan, a si ma §pdp loru. 

. Nigbati o to iwpn odun kan ti nwpn ti tedo, awpn pmp phin 
rp pc e, nwpn ni ki o wa jpba lori wpn, nitori pmp aladc sa 
ni i$e, on kp tete kp, fugbpn nigbati o mp pc inu awpn cnia 
rp §pkau si eyi, o gba ade pba na Ipwp wpn. 

Awpn cnia rp fpran rp pipp nitori inututu rp si wpn, nitorina 
gbogbo wpn sin i daradara. Etilaporan bimp meji pkpnrin. 
Adcyps: ati Overo; awpn mejeji jp enia tutu bi baba wpn, eyi 
ekini a ma $e agbp, ekeji a si ma sc pdp. Oycro ti i$c aburo 
jp olokiki ju pgbpn rp lp, nitorina Iphin iku baba wpn, awpn 
enia fp fi i jpba, $ugbpn on ko fp nitori i$p pdp gba a laiya 
P‘P9» $ugbpn o fi pmp rp kekerc ti npe ni Qga dipo ara rp. 

Lphin ey i ni ogun ti a npe ni Ajaikaiyc dc, o si berp si mi 
gbogbo ilu Yoruba, £gba ati Ijpbu. Nigbati awpn Fulani fp pkun 
ptun ilp Yoruba tan, ti nwpn si kplu pkun osi, nwpn kan ilu 
^.wpn, nwpn si dp ti i lpsu mpta. £wpn to yi ilu na ka ko jp 
ki awpn Fulani ri aye lati jpwp p§in lpwp loju ogun bpni nwpn 
ko ri a.vpn ara ibp gbe $e. Lphin oju mpta, nigbati pgbpn pin 
mp awpn Fulani ninu, nwpn fi awpn ara £wpn silp nwon si lp. 
Lphin eyi awpn ara Abp-^wpn ko ri iypnu nip titi o li di akoko 
ogun Ogunbi. Okpnrin y'i jp ara ()gbomp$p o si wa ba awpn 
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ara Ajaka ditc si awpn ara lpwp a, o do ti ilu fcwpn lapa ila 
orun, awpn Ajaka ti do si iwp orun; awpn mejeji si nyp awpn 
ara Abp-£wpn lpnu pipp. Latetekpse nwpn nja lojojump, $ugbpn 
nigbati o sp iyan bprp si mu ni ilu, o si npa ppp enia ninu ilu. 

Nigbati awpn ara £wpn ri pe ogun ko lp lphin odi, bpni 
ivan npa enia ninu ilu, nwpn gbarajp lorn ijp kan, nwpn si fi 
— ikaiua ja ija gbigbona tobp ti nwpn fi fp ibudo awpn Ajaka, 
nigbati Ogunbi gburo eyi, ko duro ja mp’ o si salp. 

Inu awpu ara £wpn dun pipp, awpn agba wpn wa ro pe bi 
nwpn ba joko si ibikanna yi, ohun nla miran Ie ba wpn ti yio 
fp wpn; nitorina nwpn gbero lati lp si Aibo nitori ibatan wpn 
dip wa nibp, nigbati nwpn de ibp, awpn ara Aibo gba wpn, ?ugbpn 
nwpn wi fun wpn pe ki nwpn ma pa ofin ilu wpn mp; ati 
fun awpn pmp pba ilu £wpn pplu pe nwpn ko gbpdp ja itana 
ewcko, tabi ohunkokun ti ntana bi ade, lc pmp lpwp; ppp si 
npa a$p na mp titi di oni. Bayi lo ri ti ilu £wpn fi tuka ti 
nwpn si dapp mp awpn ara Aibo. 


Ipilpsp irukerudo ni Igbo 3?gba. Ori II. 

Ogun Ido-Agura. 

“Agbe$p i on a s’oka d’owo 
fciyp o, tiyp o, Agbe$p." 

Niglia aiye Q$iyp pba ldb-Agura ti i$e olori gbogbo ilu Gbagura, 
alarinjp Qyp kan ti a npe ni Agbe$p wp ldo-Agura wa, o si wa 
fi iwa ptan rp da rukerudo sil? larin Q$iyp ati gbogbo ara Gba¬ 
gura, eyi na lo si mu ogun A lake wa ja gbogbo Gbagura logun. 
A gbp itan Agbcfp bayi. 

Lati Qyp, ninu irinkirin rp, Agbefp wp Ido-.Agura wa, o si 
tp pba Qfiyt lp, o si sp fun u pe on gbon, on si move pipp 
on si le sp pka di owo, ati pe bi Qba ba fp, on le $c e ban a. 
A ko mp gl>ogbo ptan ti pkpnrin buburu yi 16 tan, nwpn gbe 
pkp pka kan fun u niebati o se nkan na si i tan, o ebc e fun 


wpn pada pe ki nwpn Ip dc e mplp titi di o$u ntpta, Iphin eyiti 
pka na si di owo. 

£nu ya pba lppplppp o si fi Agbe$p wp ni ilu. Lati Ido ni 
Agbejp ti nkakiri wipe pnikpni to ba fp n’owo ki o Ip mu okp 
agbado wa Ippp'.ppp to ivc owo to nfp ni, yio si mu iye owo 
pva ton wa Iptp lori pkp agbado kpkan. Gbogbo ilu bprp si rp 
kpkp, pni to ni oko Agbado nkorc rp, nwpn si ndi i Ipkp lpkp, 
ki Agbe$p ba le sp p di owo; awpn eniti ko ni ju pkp agbado 
kan Ip gbe pkan$o$o na ti nwpn ni tp alarinjp yi lp ni ireti pc 
bi o ba le sp p di pkp owo, njp awpn le ni ju ogoji pkp agbado 
dipo pkan$o$o ti nwpn ti spnu; awpn ptiiti ko tilp ni ohun kan 
rara nfi pmp wpn spfa, nwpn si nfi owo ra pkp agbado ni ireti 
pc nwpn yio ri owo lati ya awpn pmp wpn kuro loko olowo 
lehin igbati pka wpnni ba di owo tan. 

Bayi ni nkan ri ni gbogbo ilu Gbagura lakoko ti Agbc$p 
man gbogbo wpn jp kakiri. Opp enia lo n$e pmp-phiu rp; 
nigbati o ba lp si ilu kan, a ma kiri agbole awon to ti bp p 
nijp, a wipe on wa $pbp si ori$a Ajc. A wipe ki nwpn sc ifu 
ki nwpn pa cwo, nigbati o ba wure tan, a ma bu u si idi pkp 
agbado ti nwpn de mplp ni kprp ile lati sp p di owo; nigbati 

o ba nye etutu yi lpwp, awpn-ara ile na a dakp jp si apak^n 

ile, pm^ kekere ko si gbpdp ke. On ati awpn ampwa rp a si 
je gbogbo iyokun iyu ti agbo-ilc na ba se fun pbp na. 

Agbcfp da osu mpta fun iye awpn to bp p, nigbati o di wpn 

ofu rneji, ti kokoro nje pka, awpn enia nbi i lcre idi ariwo ti 

nwpn-ngbp ninu gbogbo pkp agbado. O dahun wipe, Ajc lo npa 
pmp, iro na ni nwon ngbp, ki nwpn mi bpru. Ofu keta lc, 
Agbeyp npe wo kiri agbole, yugbpn pka ko iti di owo, bp loyu 
kprin, yugbpn nigbati o$u karun le, awpn enia npe A ;beyp lemp- 
Ipmo, nwpn si nbi i lcrc bi ti owo wpn yio ti ri, yugbpn nwpn 
ko ri esi kan pataki dimu Icnu rp. 

Nisisivi ni nwpn wa tp Qjiyp pint lp nwpn sp fun u pe ki 
o tpju alejo rp rere, ki pba ma$c jp ki o salp, fugbpu Agbcyp 
ko jafara, nigbati o ti ri pe ilp nip yi on ka, o tu kusa o salp. 
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£nu ko le *9 bi okiki ti pv to ni gbogbo Gbagura nigbati 
mv V n gby pc Aghcfy saly, iregbc aii asy ti awyn 9 l V iv dapv m 9 
?kun ati ihanujy ti awyn tnlaka, Olukuluku nl V si yky agbado 
tir ? nihiti Agbefy ti dc c m 9 si, nwyn ko si ba nkankan ju yfi, 
ti kolcoro ti s V oka wyn da; aw 9 n to ti fi V m 9 wyn syfa, 'awyn 
to ti fi gbogbo agbado oko wyn dt atisy di owo, ireti wyn b 9 
si oto; gbogbo awyn nwynyi nkigbe tantan, nwyn si fi ykun 
wyn kun gbogbo ilu. 

Gbogbo awyn agba Gbagura wa pejy si murokfi to wa 
Icti Ido, loko Imyjii, nwyn si ti iby ranfy si Qfiyy pc ki o mu 
Agbcfy wa ubi ki o wa ja, cyiti o wii u ninu ry ni ki o jc. 

Qba ratify ly here idi ry ti a fi fy pa on, nigbati o jy pc 
on ko my Aghcfy ri ti on ko si ran a lati m2 un awyn cnia 
jr kakiri, fUgliyn awyn agba wynyi ko fy igby, nwyn nwipc ki 
o sa fi ily sily dandan. 

Latetekyfe yba ko nani, fugbyn lyhin na, iyan nla kan byrysi 
imu fnitori ko si agbado rara ni gbogbo Gbagura, a mi pc iyan 
na ni Iyan Papajaji, o mu to by ti yky ologoji ko to /un atiry 
ymy ywy) inu yba bajy, o ni on ylo tily wa fc cyiti aiye nfy 
ki on fe. O pa>y ki a kan posi fun on, awyn onijona si gby 
y rcrc, o mu gbogbo a$y ti iba yba Jy, o fi sinu ry, ati glwgbo 
ohun alumyni ry, o ni ki nwyn waiy iboji ti a o sin on si loju 
on, ki a si fi afy aran to daraju ty inu ry; nigbana ni on papa 
wa wy inu posi, o si pa$y ki a de on myjaikn Awyn'opitan 
wa wipe yjy meje lo gbc ninu posi na'ki o to kti, ati pc 
lorowury ni nwyn ngby igbe ry bi o ti nh ohun anu kc wipe 
“Ng ko iti ku o” “Ng ko iti ku o”. 

Lyhin yjy rncjc, (^fiyy ku ninu posi ti a dc c my, awyn amywa 
ry si tansy si ajy ogboni ni muroko pc Qfiyy waji; gbogbo 
won si wa sinku yba lati il»y. Nigbati nwyn sin i tan ni Alakc 
wa ratify si gbogbo Gbagura pc oruky a*a ti nwyn da ni? Nwyn 
in aya toby lati pa Aladc ti ije ygby ati ygba oit njy ki nwyn 
kuku mura lati wa pa on, tabi ki nwyn iinira ogun. .Make wa 


ran ogun ry ly, ogun na lo fy Oje-ilc to si pin i si myta, 
on lo si ja Ido-Agura pylu. 

Sugbyn ogun na ko py .pan, niton nigbati gbogbo awyn 
Gbagura ri tuniba fun Alakc, o dariji wyn. Pylupylu, ogun 
igbam, ko ju ka ta ara yni ni yft lati akaumpo, tabi ka fa 
ara yni Pde loju ija, fugbyn nigbati ogun ba ti wylc, ti nwyn 
ba si ti by igi yja, ri nwyn si tinaby ilu, o tan; nwyn ki ran 
pallia, nwyn ki fywykan ynikyni to ba sa wy ile agbydy tabi 
dc onja, tabi iic ogboni, ka sa ko gbogbo nkan to wa ni iiu, 
ka fi I>ode jona ka si le yba ubi baly ati awyn agba jade, ni 

gbogbo ogun ti nja laiyc igferri nwa. Ko si owo yni li agbcglic 
wa nigbana. 

Lyhin ipari ogun Ido-Agura yi (cyiti awyn Gi.agura inu 
l H Alakei, ni I.agbalu wa jy Agura. Awyn Gbagura 

a si ma kyrin ni iranti yran yi pc 

“Agbefy i on a s’yka d’owa 
?iyy o, yiyy o, Agbe$y!" 
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